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long-term space plan for the 

-University proposing to reorient 
the west-end Loyola Campus to 
house the pure sciences, psychology, 
communications/journalism and the 
performing arts was approved by 
the Board of Governors yesterday. 

A motion prepared by the Loyola 
Alumni Association on behalf of a 
group of Concordia alumni and pro- 
fessors was included in the 
resolution. The motion assures that 
the possible creation of a college at 
Loyola for the social sciences and 
humanities will be studied. 

The long-term plan was arrived at 
after much consultation with the 
Faculties, Senate, the Board and the 
real estate committee of the Board, 
as well as two open meetings with 
the community. A close analysis of 
possible scenarios was undertaken 


this summer, and after the weighing 
of many factors, such as academic 
affinity, cost, and logistics, “Option 
A,” also called the science option, 
was recommended to the Board. 

According to the plan, the pure 
sciences will be moved to their own 
new building on the Loyola Cam- 
pus, while most humanities and 
social sciences will be consolidated 
downtown. A new complex will be 
developed on the York Theatre site 
for the visual arts, engineering and 
computer science, and commerce 
and administration. 

The space plan will mean that 
roughly 20 per cent of Concordia 
students (double the current num- 
ber) will make their academic home 
at Loyola, rarely needing the shuttle 
bus and giving the west-end campus 
a new and vital identity. 


Rector: Keep access to post-secondary education as broad as possible 


Low turnout here for national student protest 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 


he steadily rising cost of educa- 

. tion was the impetus behind a 
nation-wide student protest held last 
week. 

In Montreal, students from 
Concordia joined those from McGill 
and the Université du Québec a 
Montréal to take their concerns to 
the streets on a route that culminat- 
ed at the Montreal Exchange in 
Square Victoria. There, riot police 
were called to control the increasing- 
ly rowdy protesters. Some students 
managed to get in and occupy the 
building for a time. 

About 100 Concordia students 
gathered in the lobby of the Henry 
F. Hall Building before the march to 
staple signs and rev up the crowd 
with slogans. Placards had phrases 
on them like “Education Shouldn’t 
Be a Debt Sentence” and “Keep 
the ‘Public’ in Post-Secondary 
Education.” 

Bystanders were witness to some 
dark pantomime when someone pos- 
ing as a corporate representative, 
wearing Nazi-style armstraps with a 
Bank of Montreal logo, whacked 
away at a grovelling young person 
shackled to a ball-and-chain. 

The protest was one of a week- 
long series of “Days of Action” 


organized by the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Students (CFS) to raise the 
issue of educational financing and 
soaring student debt in Canada. The 
final Day of Action took place in 
Ottawa on Saturday, specifically tar- 
geting Ontario premier Mike Harris 
and his Conservative government 
policies. 

The demands of the CFS are that 
the government should completely 
subsidize post-secondary education 
and that it should replace loans with 
government grants. According to the 
CFS, the average student debt after 
completion of an undergraduate 
degree is about $25,000. 

Last Tuesday, the Concordia Stu- 
dent Union (CSU) held a general 
assembly in the Alumni Auditorium 
to which all student members were 
invited. Votes on three motions took 
place, but since only about 100 stu- 
dents showed up — far below the 
approximately 450 needed for quo- 
rum — the votes were symbolic 
rather than binding. 

The CSU’s motion to hold a 
limited student strike passed unani- 
mously. The second motion was for 
a universal opt-out proposal for this 
year’s $180 administration fee 
increase, which had been accepted by 
the Board of Governors in the sum- 


mer. Arguments were made that the 
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fee increase had not been officially 
approved by the Quebec government 
and therefore could be refused by the 
students. There was only one vote of 
dissent. 

Finally, the third motion was to 
increase the number of student rep- 
resentatives on the Board of 
Governors from four students to 
nine. This motion also passed unani- 


mously. 

The CFS Days of Action were 
given national as well as local media 
coverage. Rector Frederick Lowy 
was interviewed on the local televi- 
sion show Municipal Affairs, and said 
he hoped the student protest would 
be successful in persuading the fed- 


eral government to invest in 


See Protest, p. 11 


Michel Laroche joins largest 
association of psychologists 


BY VERONIQUE JOUHAUD 


arketing Professor Michel 

Laroche was recently elected 
Fellow of the world’s largest associa- 
tion of psychologists, the American 
Psychological Association (APA), 
for his contributions to consumer 
psychology. 

Laroche, who joined Concordia’s 
Faculty of Business and Administra- 
tion in 1979, has an impressive 
research profile in consumer psy- 
chology, especially in the area of 
consumer information processing 
and cross-cultural psychology. 

His research has led him to devel- 
op several models and measurement 
scales, write more than 100 papers, 
26 textbooks and 30 supplementary 
manuals, in addition to winning 
many awards. 

Within the span of one year, 
Laroche received the APA award, 
was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Canada and honoured for 
the best paper published in 1997 by 
the Canadian Journal of Administra- 
tive Sciences. 

Before turning to marketing and 
customer psychology in the early 
1970s, Laroche had received his 
early education and earned an engi- 
neering degree in his native France. 
He had also earned a Master’s in 
operations research at John Hopkins 
University. 

After getting his Master’s from 
John Hopkins University, he earned 
a scholarship to Columbia Universi- 
ty, where he met renowned 
psychologist John A. Howard. 

Under Howard, rather than pur- 
suing doctoral research in production 
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management, he wrote his doctoral 
dissertation on consumer psycholo- 
gy, A New Approach to Non-linear 
Consumer Behaviour and Market Seg- 
mentation by the Use of Orthogonal 
Polynomials. “I found that marketing 
was far more interesting and diversi- 
fied than production management,” 
Laroche said. 

Howard was one of the first to 
introduce psychology into the field of 
marketing in the 1960s, marking the 
beginning of customer psychology. 

“When we deal with consumer 
behaviour,” Laroche explained, “we 
deal with every behavioural aspect. 


The social sciences that try to under- 
stand human behaviour can be 
applied in marketing. Because of my 
engineering background, I like to 
quantify, to develop mathematical 
models that can be applied to the 
social sciences.” 

Laroche is particularly interested 
in consumer information processing, 
the understanding of how consumers 
choose when many brands are avail- 
able. 

“Some immigrants didn’t have 
many brand choices in their coun- 
try,” Laroche said. “How do they 
pick a product in another country, 
with 30 brands of the same product 
to choose from?” 

For the past 10 years, Laroche has 
been focusing his research on the 
influence of culture on consumer 
behaviour. 

Taking advantage of the multicul- 
tural aspect of Canadian society, 
Laroche and his team conduct 
research on acculturation and ethnic 
identity, basing their research on 
Montreal and Toronto in an attempt 
to develop universal models. 

For example, in Montreal, the 
opportunity to study anglophones, 
francophones, Italians, Greeks and 
Chinese led Laroche to find different 
consumer habits. “Greeks and Ital- 
ians don’t like canned food because 
they come from countries where 
fresh food is widely available. [Long- 
established] Canadians tend to buy 
more canned and frozen food.” 

There is still a lot of work to be 
done. According to Laroche, “Con- 
sumer psychology is booming, and 
there are endless research opportuni- 
ties — just not enough time.” 


Different disciplines to be evaluated differently 


Measuring 


research’ 


BY SYLVAIN-JACQUES 
DESJARDINS 


uebec universities are working 

on establishing new indicators 
on the impact university research is 
having on society. 

At a conference jointly organized 
by the Association des administrateurs 
et des administratrices de recherche uni- 
versitaire du Québec (ADARUQ) and 
the Association canadienne-francaise 

our LTavancement des sciences 
(ACFAS) at Concordia on October 
14, about 75 university research 
administrators, public sector officials 
and consultants with interests in uni- 
versity research decided that a small 
working group would be formed to 
further examine how the impact of 
university research can be most 
effectively measured. 

The working group will be work- 
ing under the Conférence des recteurs 
et principaux des universités du Québec 


(CREPUQ), with results to be 


lecture 


Alumni Auditorium (H-110) 
Henry F. Hall Building 
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impact 


tabled in eight to 12 months. 

Establishing common indicators 
for the various academic disciplines 
will not be an easy task, since differ- 
ent disciplines must be evaluated 
differently; research into the fine arts 
has different characteristics than 
medical research, for instance. Uni- 
versities are keen on creating such 
indicators as a way to facilitate the 
allocation of research resources, 
which are increasingly sparse. 

Conference participants also 
stressed that indicators of research 
performance should be considered 
more as management tools than as 
absolute measures. 

“Defining such tools can only 
increase the probability that needed 
resources will be mobilized to con- 
tinue the vibrant university research 
which contributes to society’s 
socioeconomic and cultural develop- 
ment,” said Erica Besso, Director of 
Concordia’s Office of Research 


Services. 


School of Community and Public Apbairs 
Phil Fontaine «« 
Grand Chief of the Assembly of First Nations  & 


“First Nations in Canada: A New Relacionship 


for the Next Millennium” 


Tuesday, October 27, 7:30 p.m. 











Late Carma 


Ce the first time, the top graduates from Concordia’s Faculty of Commerce and Administration have been invited to join the internationally recognized elite of business students. 
The Beta Gamma Sigma Business Honour Society is made up of the top 10 per cent of Bachelor’s graduates and the top 20 per cent of Master’s and diploma graduates from schools accred- 
ited by the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business (AACSB). Two years ago, Concordia became only the fourth Canadian institution to earn AACSB accreditation. 

Congratulations to the following students, who will be honoured at a ceremony on Saturday, October 24, at 4 p.m. in the downtown Faculty Club. 


Jennifer Abbatiello 
Ramzi Ali 

David Amend 
Terrence W. Armstrong 
Gregoire Arndt 
Christopher Avery 
Mesfin Ayele 

Vanessa A. Bavota 
Nabil Beitinjaneh 
Jordana Berger 
Cynthia Lee Bernard 
Matthew Robert Bogue 
Federico G. Bolza 
Marc Bouffard 
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Barbara Ann Britt 
Sophie Campeau 
Decimo F. Carlisi 
Charlie Hanchi Chen 
Qian Chen 

Bonnie Ann Cockhill 
Nancy Crandall 
Robert J.E. Davidson 
Pascale DesLauriers 
Nicolas Guaqueta 
Neil B. Gyan 

R.P. (Bob) Hurtubise 
Siwoo Jang 

George N. Kolokotronis 


Charmaine Kuran 
Christine Laperriére 
Jean-Hugues Lapointe 
Hoi Sze Iris Lau 
Robert K. Laufer 

May Ley Magdalene Law 
Virginia W.T. Law 
Nancy A. McArthur 
Joanne McCarthy 
Ross A. McCracken 
Peter A. McDade 
Oliver C. Mallich 
Sherrill Novosad 
Concetta Pacifico 
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Sonalee Parekh 
Steven Rinaldo 
Tsuyoshi Saito 

Ingy Sarraf 

Mike Scarpellini 
Raemona Slodovnick 
Anamitra Shome 
Wanda Staples-Dumas 
Lai Yee Tang 
Vincenza Timpano 
Karin Tor 

Haig Vanlian 

André Vincent 
Carolyn J. Vogelesang 


ROLLE Bia 


Caiyun Wang 

Stephen Warr 

Cynthia Leslie Winikoff 
Linda Wlodarski 

Barton White 

Ahmed Youssef 

Rana Zoghaib 


PhD candidate compares how museums present the Holocaust 


Memory, history 
and national perspective 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


ID historical museums present a 
point of view? Do museum 
patrons walk away with an objective 
overview of history, or do they get a 
viewpoint tainted by the political 
concerns of today? 

That is the question that PhD his- 
tory student Nicolas Gauvin is 
asking in his research. For his doc- 
toral dissertation, to be completed in 
the year 2000, Gauvin is comparing 
four different Holocaust memorials: 
the Montreal Holocaust Memorial 
Centre, the U.S. Holocaust Memor- 
ial Museum in Washington, the 
Auschwitz National Museum in 
Poland, and Yad Vashem, a memor- 
ial in Jerusalem. 

“I am interested in how the Holo- 
caust is presented, and how national 
ideologies are reflected in these 
memorials. There is no one history 
of the Holocaust; there are many 
histories, which are shown in the 
different ways that memory is recon- 
structed.” 

He found that such museums 
reflect national identity. “For exam- 
ple, in the memorial in Washington, 
the United States represents itself as 
a nation of liberators, and a welcom- 
ing land; that’s because it is a 
national memorial. In Poland, the 
victims are portrayed as Polish first 
and Jewish second, although they 
were not killed because they were 
Polish.” 

Gauvin also detected the aura of 
political correctness in the debates 
that raged over which ethnic groups 
should be represented in the Wash- 
ington memorial. 

“During the design phase, there 





were many struggles over whether or 
not to include different groups per- 
secuted by the Nazis. There were 
many people involved in the design, 
and they had to come to a consensus. 
There were several pressure groups 
who had to have their say, including 
Polish groups, gay groups and Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses.” 

In response, the memorial devel- 
oped a kind of hierarchy of victims. 

“The Jewish perspective won out; 
the other victims are represented, but 
they are a small part of the exhibi- 
tion. They do not appear 
chronologically, for example; the 
mentally ill were the Nazi’s first vic- 
tims, but they are presented last.” 

Gauvin’s doctoral work, which he 
is doing under the supervision of 
History Professor Frank Chalk, is a 


follow-up to his Master’s thesis, in 
which he compared the Montreal 
and Washington memorial muse- 
ums. 

“I found that the two institutions 
are very different,” Gauvin said. 
“The Montreal memorial is a com- 
munal museum, built by the local 
Jewish community, while the Wash- 
ington memorial is a national 
museum. 

“The Montreal memorial is critical 
of the Canadian government for 
refusing to allow Jewish immigrants 
(from the early 1930s to the mid- 
1950s). That kind of criticism was 
possible because there was no pres- 
sure from the government 
concerning the content of the 
memorial.” 

Another difference is in the 
lessons that each tries to impart 
about the Holocaust and World 
War Two. 

“The Montreal memorial is more 
concerned with the living culture of 
European Jewry that disappeared, 
and how it resurfaced and survived in 
Montreal. The Washington memor- 
ial is concerned with trying to make 
people aware of issues of tolerance.” 

Gauvin emphasizes that he is not 
making value judgments as to which 
memorial is better or worse. “I’m not 
going to say what I think is the best 
history of the Holocaust. The idea is 
to compare museums that have the 
same basic goal, but are very differ- 
ent because they are in different 
locations. The Jewish people in the 
United States, for example, do not 
live the same life as Jews in Israel, 


Montreal or Poland.” 





Shakespearean actor is 
much in demand 


k= Professor Harry Hill 
recently impersonated the very 
man whose work he has taught at 
Concordia for so many years — 
William Shakespeare. 

The occasion was the National 
Symposium on Canada’s Official 
Languages, held at the Ottawa Con- 
vention Centre on September 17. 
Hill played the Bard and Jean-Louis 
Roux played Moliére in an entertain- 
ment written by Antonine Maillet 
especially for the occasion, Des mots, 
Words, des mots. . . 

Hill said it was a great honour to 
be asked to work in such distin- 
guished company. While the 
conference was billed as a Canadian 


event, it was attended by language 
experts from around the world. 

The veteran actor is currently at work 
on an Imax film in which he plays the 
role (off-camera) of writer Ernest 
Hemingway., and reads excerpts from 
The Old Man and the Sea. 

Next June, he'll be on British tele- 
vision, starring in an episode of 
television comedy series called The 
Worst Witch. The series, which has 
been sold all over the world, has a 
superb script, Hill said happily. 

And finally, Hill has just been 
asked to read excerpts from Shake- 
speare’s Henry V at a performance on 
January 11 at Place des Arts to 
accompany a performance by the 
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Orchestre Métropolitain of William 
Walton’s wonderful film score for 
the Laurence Olivier film. 
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CoNncCORDIA’S THURSDAY REPORT 


COMPILED BY BARBARA BLACK 


This column welcomes the submissions of all Concordia faculty and 
staff to promote and encourage individual and group activities in 
teaching and research, and to encourage work-related achievements. 


Congratulations to John Fiset, recently retired from the Institute 
for Co-operative Education, who was awarded the Albert S. Barber 
Award by the Canadian Association for Co-operative Education at 
its biannual conference in St. John’s. The Barber Award is the high- 
est award in the field in Canada, and is rarely presented. It is named 
for Albert S. Barber, one of the founders of the co-op concept, in 
which periods of study alternate with periods of relevant work. The 
award recognizes not only Fiset’s work at Concordia (18 years of 
100-per-cent placement) but also his work on the provincial and 
national scene. 


Anthony Synnott (Sociology and Anthropology) gave a paper at 
the British Sociological Association meetings in Edinburgh called 
“Men: Villains, Victims or Heroes?” His book The Body Social has 
just appeared in a Japanese edition. 


An article by Roksana Nazneed (Sociology and Anthropology), “A 
Half Step Back: Revival of Purdah in Bangladesh,” was published in 
Labour, Capital and Society. 


Lucie Lequin (Etudes francaises) est allée au Japon donner une 
communication sur la littérature. Elle est invitée pour une mission 
organisée par |’'Association des études frangaises, et participait 4 un 
colloque organisé par le Japanese Association for Canadian Studies 
a Osaka. 


M.N.S. Swamy (Electrical and Computer Engineering) was in India 
for five weeks this summer as a TOKTEN (Transfer of Knowledge 
Through Expatriate Nationals) expert under the UNDP (United 
Nations Development Program) scheme. During this period, he was 
associated with the Electronic and Radar Development Establish- 
ment, Bangalore, and gave a series of lectures on multidimensional 
signal processing and its applications to radar signal processing and 
communications. 


Bram Freedman (Lega! Counsel) has been elected to the Board of 
Directors of Jewish Family Services of the Baron de Hirsch Insti- 
tute. He continues to serve as Chair of the Board of Directors of 
CLSC Métro, as well as a member of the Board of Directors of the 
McGill Alumni Association. 


Ragai Ibrahim, Professor Emeritus of Biology, received the Groupe 
Polyphénols (Phytochemical Society of France) Medal during its 
19th biannual conference, which was held in Lille, for his contribu- 
tions to the field of plant biochemistry and for his services to the 
Society. At a ceremony at city hall, the mayor awarded him the 
Medal of the City of Lille. 


Karin Doerr (CMLL, German section) conducted a seminar on “The 
Use of Language During the Nazi Period and Beyond” for the Mon- 
treal Institute for Genocide and Human Rights Studies, here at 
Concordia, in May, and gave a paper on “The Consequences of the 
Distortion of Language in the Third Reich” at a Holocaust studies 
conference at Middle Tennessee State University in April. She gave 
a paper on “The Impact of Language: Nazi German and Holocaust 
Survivors" at Stetson University in February. 


Gregory P. Garvey (Design Art, and coordinator of the new Digital 
Image/Sound program) just returned from a trip to the U.K. At the 
Second International Conference of the Centre for Advanced 
Inquiry in the Interactive Arts at the University of Wales College, 
Newport, he presented “Dividing the Self: Speculations on the Split 
Brain Human Computer Interface.” At the International Symposium 
of Electronica Art, held in Liverpool and Manchester, he gave the 
“split-brain” paper, plus “Techno@fetish.tribe/techno-gardism~a 
timed released diaspora.” He also gave a paper about Concordia’s 
Digital Image/Sound program at SIGGRAPH ‘98 in Orlando, Florida. 
At least 35,000 people attend this computer graphics conference 
each year. 


Lorne N. Switzer (Finance) published “The Interactions Between 
Trading Volume and Volatility” in Applied Financial Economics, and 
will soon publish “The Effects of New Issues and Redemptions of 
TSE Index Participation Units” in Corporate Structure Finance and 
Operations. He also presented papers to the Multinational Finance 
Society (in Helsinki), to the Northern Finance Association (in Toron- 
to), and the Financial Management Association (in Chicago). He 
was selected to join the program committee of the European Finan- 
cial Management Association's conference to be held next spring in 
Paris. 


Michel Laroche (Marketing) was the program chair of the Multicul- 
tural Marketing Conference, which took place from September 17 
to 20 at Hétel du Parc, and was sponsored by Concordia and the 
Association of Marketing Science. 
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Concordia’s Thursday Report is interested in your letters, opinions and comments. Letters to the Editor must be signed, include a phone number, and be delivered to the CTR office 
(BC-121/1463 Bishop St.) in person, by fax (514-848-2814), by e-mail (barblak@alcor.concordia.ca) or mail by 9 a.m. on the Friday prior to publication. If at all possible, please submit the text 
on computer diskette. Limit your letter to 500 words. The Editor reserves the right to edit for space considerations, although the utmost care will be taken to preserve the core of the writer’ argument. 
Letters disparaging the behaviour or decisions taken by an individual which are not of a public nature, letters quoting exchanges between two or more parties in private conversation or personal 
correspondence, and letters venting an opinion about the integrity of colleagues will not be published. 


$4,700 raised in a fine effort 
On behalf of the Concordia Volun- 
teers, we would like to thank the 
Concordia community most sincere- 
ly for its generous contribution to 
the success of the Second Annual 
Concordia Used Book Fair. Some 
$4,700 was raised, of which half 
goes to the Student Emergency 
Food Voucher Program, and half to 
the Student Emergency Loan Fund. 

Although it is not possible to men- 
tion all by name, we would like to 
recognize, particularly: 

Lina Lipscombe, for her invaluable 
counsel and know-how 

Ken Bissonnette, for his very 
practical back-up 

Nicole Saltiel, for lending her 
heart and hands 

Miriam Posner and her staff, for 
help in storing the books 

David Brown, who calmly drove, 
carried and staffed the barricades 

Judy Appleby, Ron Wrightson and 
Susan Hawke for their librarianly 
expertise 

Gerry Gartner, who provided mus- 
cle and humour 

James Burns, who did that and 
also staffed the cash register 

Susie Dragffly, for her gentle 
manner and ability to wrap things up 

Steven Webster, for his smile and 
presence 

Dawn Johnson, whose style on a 
cash register takes some beating 

Marie-Andrée Robitaille, for help 
and charm 

Donald Peck, who wields a mean 
tape gun and works unceasingly 

Ellen Sheehy, for emptying her 
shelves so that ours could be filled 

Joao Sanches and Remigio 


JUST for a visit 


Rodriguez, who set us up 

Pat Pietromonaco and Gaston 
Boulanger, who seem able to move 
heaven and earth 

Agostino Borsellino, whose contri- 
bution helped so much 

Daphne McKergow, who laboured 
up the stairs with so many liquor 
commission bags and then came to 
unpack and sort 

And finally, all those anonymous 
donors who gave us the books and 
other wherewithal to make the Book 
Fair possible. Without you, it could 
not have been so successful. 


Geoffrey Adams, President, 
Concordia University Pensioners 
Association 


Barbara Barclay, Immediate Past- 
President, Association of Alumni of 
Sir George Williams 


Senior moment for founder 

| was pleased to read your report 
(October 8) on Homecoming Activi- 
ties and particularly its positive 
effect on the Capital Campaign. 

When Homecoming was first 
announced | thought that | was hav- 
ing a “senior moment.” However, a 
check with Archives assured me 
that it was not |, but rather the Uni- 
versity, that had suffered a memory 
lapse. This is the 30th anniversary of 
the first Bachelor of Engineering 
graduation, and it’s sad that in all the 
events and all the words written, 
not a single mention was made of 
this bit of history. 


Jack Bordan 
Founding Dean, Faculty of 
Engineering, SGWU 


Sa’ad Hajzi, president of Jordan University of Science and Technology 
(JUST), paid a recent visit to Concordia, and is seen above at a dinner at 
the home of Rector Frederick Lowy, flanked by the Rector and Provost 
and Vice-Rector Research Jack Lightstone. In the background is Bir 
Sahni, Director of the Centre for international Academic Co-operation, 
talking to Professor M.R. Kamal, of McGill University. _ 

JUST has longstanding links with Concordia’s Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science through a CiDA-funded project, and is discussing 
collaboration in other disciplines, as well as brokering academic linkages 
with other institutions in the Middle East. 
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Numbers skewed to favour 
science option? 

An open letter to Reginald 
Groome, chair of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of Concordia University: 

| attended the open meeting in 
the Alumni Auditorium on October 
1, at which future plans for 
Concordia University were dis- 
cussed. | would like to repeat the 
remarks | made to the participants 
of that meeting. 

| taught physics for 29 years at 
Concordia to very large classes of 
students (300 to 400 a year) who 
were taking compulsory physics 
courses for their engineering and 
other programs. 

It is my view that it would be a 
monstrous mistake to move the 
physical sciences to the Loyola cam- 
pus. The financial cost of relocation 
and the disruption of activity would 
be enormous. We are entering a 
period of severe economic down- 
turn, and our precious resources 
should be protected in every way 
possible. 

The physical sciences should be 
kept close to the Faculty of Engi- 
neering and Computer Science so 
as to better capture the synergy of 
the two groups. 

There was mention by some 
members of the physical sciences 
that the present location of their 
departments in the Hall Building 
made it difficult to do hazardous 
experiments, and that the creation 
of a new science complex at Loyola 
would solve this problem. Another 
solution would be to identify these 
experiments and move them to a 
hazardous experiments site. 


In plan C of the restructuring pro- 
posal, $18 million was stated as the 
cost of renovating the science area 
in the Henry F. Hall Building if the 
sciences were to remain there. 
True, after 30 years of use, the labo- 
ratories are due for some 
renovation, but to me, the $18-mil- 
lion figure is excessive and serves 
to skew the numbers in favour of 
plan A, which is the option to move 
the physical sciences to Loyola. 

The Physics Department is happy 
with the Hall Building location, and a 
move to the Loyola campus would 
involve an enormous cost to move 
and rewire the physics laboratories, 
to such an extent that they probably 
would not be set up at all. 

| would advise the administration 
to proceed cautiously in these per- 
ilous economic times, and choose 
Option C, as it provides the econom- 
ic security and synergies that are 
required for a prosperous future. 


John A MacKinnon 
Physics (retired) 


Better to sell muffins 
Advertising in the university is 
repugnant to me, and a fortiori 
advertising with sexual and/or sexist 
connotations, as [with] the young 
women in Chanel ads (removed), 
and Cacherel (not removed). They 
do not hang their ads inside the Sor- 
bonne or the Institut Pasteur. 
Justifying the policy by tying it to 
a popular issue like recycling is 
revolting. Despite all the articles in 
last week's Thursday Report ["Recy- 
cling the profits from campus ads” 
and “Advertising on campus raises 
eyebrows,” CTR, October 8], as far 


Fast response to 
stranded students 


hen The Gazette published a 

story on October 16 about 
how a local language school had 
gone bankrupt, Rector Frederick 
Lowy and Provost Jack Lightstone 
contacted the Centre for Continuing 
Education, and Assistant Director 
Murray Sang went into action. 

He consulted with Maureen 
Habib and Charlie Brown, of the 
Centre’s Language Institute, and 
wrote to the IPO Language School’s 
bankruptcy trustee, offering relief for 
the students. 

“We were saddened to see that 
these visiting students were now 
stranded, and outraged that they had 
lost thousands of dollars of tuition,” 
Sang said in his October 16 letter. 

“Our centre runs one of the finest 
language institutes in the country, 
which attracts students from all over 
the world and has been doing so for 
the last 25 years. 
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“We would be pleased and proud 
to assist [up to 20] of these students 
by welcoming them to the balance of 
our fall session. They would join our 
intensive English language course for 
the remaining five weeks at no 
charge.” 


Corrections 


In the article in the last issue of CTR about 
the new Commerce Placement Centre, we 
incorrectly stated that Director Cherine 
Zananiri is a Concordia Commerce grad. We 
also said that students have access to the 
Centre's services for one year after gradua- 
tion. in fact, that is the policy of the 
university-wide placement service, but the 
Commerce Placement Centre does not have 
a time limit. Our apologies. 

We also extend our apologies to brewer, 
alumnus and fundraising supporter Peter 
McAuslan, for misspelling his name, on the 
front page, no less. ~ 


as | can tell, all money that comes to 
the University goes into a revenue 
pool that is used as those in charge 
see fit. Advertising pays for adminis- 
trative perks just as much as it does 
for recycling. You can decide where 
we should cut first. 

Moreover, recycling does not cost 
money — it makes money. Even the 
most inept of our administrators can 
make money recycling Coke cans. 
However, unless | am wrong, the 
profits from recycling are credited to 
something else so it looks like recy- 
cling costs money so we can be 
given the spin that recycling is paid 
for by advertisements. 

As to the [good or bad] taste of 
the advertisement, the assistant to 
[Vice-Rector Charles] Emond tells 
me she screens them, aided by a 
committee, consisting entirely of 
herself. 

If advertising is OK, put it also on 
the walls of Bishop Court, especially 
those facing Bishop Street. | asked 
our Rector to do this and he was 
horrified at the idea. 

| once again ask the University to 
remove all advertising from Universi- 
ty public and academic areas. If we 
can't live without the $25,000, | will 
have a muffin sale on de Maison- 
neuve to raise that amount of 
money. 


E.B. Newman 
Biology, Killam Research Fellow 


ey 
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Mary McAleese, the president of lreland, made a state visit to Canada 
recently. While in Montreal, she was the guest of the local Irish : 
community at the University Club, and took a few moments to meet _ 
separately with Concordia administrators. Chancellor Eric Molson (seen at 
right) told President McAleese about Concordia’s strong Irish connections 
through Loyola College, and the effort to raise $2.3 million to establish an 
Irish studies research and teaching centre here. _ 





Approved by the Pentagon 


S™ Kubina (Electrical and Com- 
puter Engineering) was pleased 
to discover that a system developed 
here nearly 20 years ago has been 
cited in the latest U.S. Military 
Specification system, which governs 
the design, development and testing 
of modern aircraft. 

Every aircraft’s electrical, mechanical 
and avionics systems and their anten- 
nas must be carefully monitored to 
assure total electromagnetic compati- 
bility in every mode of its operation, 
and engineers and designers have to 
foresee and overcome any possible 
harmful interaction of these systems. 

Back in the late 1970s, a Concordia 
research team of two faculty mem- 
bers, four scholarship graduate 
students and a systems analyst, fund- 
ed by a research contract with the 
Canadian Department of National 
Defence, developed a system called 
AAPG (Antenna inter-Antenna 
Propagation with Graphics) for the 


safe operation of aircraft. 

A new manual of U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defence technical standards, 
just released, calls AAPG “an 
effective software tool for antenna- 
to-antenna coupling analysis. AAPG 
models the aircraft with a combina- 
tion of cylinders or truncated 
cylinders and flat plates to estimate 
isolation between antennas as a func- 
tion of free-space loss and shading by 
the fuselage and wings. Isolation in 
conjunction with other parameters 
allows a first estimate of interference 
levels between subsystems.” 

Because of funding cutbacks, 
Concordia’s Electromagnetic Com- 
patibility (EMC) Lab no longer gets 
grants from the Defence Depart- 
ment, which would allow the EMC 
Lab to produce an upgrade of the 
AAPG system. However, a U.S. 
government body called the Joint 
Spectrum Centre is developing an 
AAPG 2000 version. 


Concordia Irish Lecture Series 


Monday, October 26, 8:30 p.m. 
Room 435, Henry F. Hall Building 


Tom Bartlett: “1798 in Perspective” 
Daire Keogh: “The Women of ‘98” 
Kevin Whelan: “The Politics of Memory” 


The discussion, which is co-sponsored by the Government of 


Ireland, will be introduced by Seamus Brennan, 
Irish Minister of State. Admission is free. 


In 1798, over a few frenzied weeks, more than 30,000 Irish 
people, Catholic and Protestant, were killed in one of the earli- 


est attempts to shake off British colonial rule. Commemorations 
in 1898 and 1948 centred on the Catholic rebels, but the 
200th anniversary promises to have broader scope. 





The Canadian Irish Studies Foundation had a splendid Night at the Races on September 16 at the Hippodrome of 
Montreal (formerly Blue Bonnets). It was a black-tie affair, with cocktails and dinner, and a little flutter on the 
side. Virtually all the $150 tickets were sold, and the event was splashed all over The Gazette's society page. 
_ The proceeds pretty well topped up the $2.3-million fundraising campaign to establish a program in Canadian- 
_ Irish studies at Concordia. In the photo are Rector Frederick and Mary Kay Lowy, and behind them, jockey Sylvain 
_ Filion with campaign chair Brian Gallery. The horse is Monsieur Mykonos, winner of the fifth race. 





_ The Executive MBA 
Alumni Association 
hosted its second 
annual golf 
tournament to 
support literacy in 

Quebec on 

September 18. The 

evening banquet 

featured the 1998 

Canada Post Flight 

for Freedom 

Literacy Awards. At 

right, Professor 

Jerry Tomberlin 

with the Hon. Lise 

Thibault, 

Lieutenant- 

Governor of 

Quebec, who was a 

special guest. 


Between two galleries 


he next show at Concordia’s 

Leonard and Bina Ellen Art 
Gallery will be a collaboration with 
another Montreal institution. 

Between Body and Soul is a two- 
venue exhibition with the Lianne 
and Danny Taran Gallery of the 
Saidye Bronfman Centre for the 
Arts, and will run from October 30 
to December 18. 

Sixteen Canadian artists are repre- 
sented in a variety of media, including 
installations and photography. They 
are linked by a concern with the rela- 
tionship between the physical and 
psychic, an exploration of the energy 
that connects body and soul. 

The artists are Magdalen Celesti- 
no, Cathy Daley, Aganetha Dyck, 
Robert Flack, Karilee Fuglem, 
Angela Grauerholz, Nicholas Hoop- 
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er, Spring Hurlbut, Manon 
Labrecque, Myriam Laplante, David 
Moore, Sylvia Safdie, Barbara Stein- 
man, Sarah Stevenson, Max 
Streicher and Tim Whiten. 

The curator of the gallery at the 
Saidye Bronfman Centre is David 
Liss, a graduate of Concordia’s Fac- 
ulty of Fine Arts. He co-curated the 
show with the Ellen Gallery's direc- 
tor, Karen Antaki. 

The Ellen Gallery is on the 
ground floor of the J.W. McConnell 
Building, 1400 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W., and the Saidye Bronfman 
Centre is at 5170 Céte-Ste-Cather- 
ine Road. 

At the vernissage, scheduled for 
October 29, from 6 to 10 p.m., a 
shuttle bus will take patrons between 
the two galleries. - BB 


Beauvoir in America 


Héléne Benbaruk-Lapointe, a schol- 
ar of French studies at Trent University 
and a specialist on Simone de Beau- 
voir, will speak on the feminist’s 
seminal sojourn in the U.S. in 1947, and 
her relationship with writer Nelson 
Algren. 

The lecture will be held at the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute, 2170 
Bishop St., Room 101, on Friday, Octo- 
ber 30, at noon. 


Building talk 


Robert Woodbury, an architecture 
professor at the University of Adelaide, 
Australia, will give a talk on computer- 
aided architectural design on Monday, 
October 26, at 8:30 p.m., in Room 937 of 
the Henry F. Hall Building. 

Woodbury is a world-renowned 
researcher in the field. His talk has 
been organized by Professor Hugues 
Rivard, of Concordia’s School for Build- 
ing, to show the enormous potential of 
computer-aided design in the construc- 
tion industry. 

“His vision of the design environment 
of the future is radically different from 
what software currently offers,” Pro- 
fessor Rivard said. 


Wizards on the West 
Island 


The annual Expo Science, a show- 
case of Concordia’s expertise in 
science and engineering, will be on 
view the weekend of October 31 - 
November 1 at Pointe Claire’s lakeside 
cultural centre, Stewart Hall. 


Flu shots 


Limited quantities of the flu vaccine 
will be available at Health Services 
(SGW) as of October 29, and clinics will 
be held in November at Health Services 
Loyola. Certain groups of people are 
vulnerable to the flu; others should not 
take the vaccine. To find out more, 
please call Health Services, at 848-3565 
or 848-3575. 
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Sex 


On. t-h e 


48 hours of brain sex 


BY DEBBIE HUM 


he three-day Sex On The Edge 

conference held at Concordia 
October 9 to 11 brought together 
more than 150 scholars from around 
the world, representing a wide range 
of disciplines in a rigorous academic 
exploration of sexuality. 

Researchers from Europe, North 
America and Australia engaged in 
what one participant called “48 hours 
of brain sex,” tackling complex issues 
such as sexual politics, identity, 
representation, citizenship, margin- 
alization and polarization. 

The keynote speakers, Elspeth 
Probyn and Michael Warner, are both 
leading queer theorists. Probyn has 
received two degrees from Concordia, 
a Communication Studies diploma in 
1983 and Master’s degree in 1986. 
She is the head of Gender Studies at 
the University of Sydney and a visiting 
fellow at Goldsmiths College in Lon- 
don. Probyn is the author of Sexing the 
Self: Gendered Positions in Cultural 
Studies and Outside Belongings, and is 
currently completing another book, 
Visceral Citizens: Essays on Eating, Sex, 
and Ethics. 

She explored the intersections and 
connections between food and sex as 
a way of rethinking the “queer ethics 
of existence.” 

“Thinking through the one to the 
other, back and forth, is all about 
making us more susceptible to plea- 
sure. And pleasure and ethics, sex 
and food are all about breaking out 
of the strict moralities which con- 
strain us,” Probyn explained to a 
capacity audience at Concordia’s J.A. 
deSéve Cinema. 

Michael Warner, an English pro- 
fessor at Rutgers University, is the 
author of numerous texts, including 
Fear of a Queer Planet: Queer Politics 
and Social Theory. Warner is also one 
of the founders of the New York 
City activist group Sex Panic, which 
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has performed numerous actions 
against what they see as the restric- 
tive sex legislation of Mayor 
Rudolph Giuliani’s administration. 

Warner discussed the counterpub- 
lic nature of queer sexual culture and 
how privacy is publicly constructed, 
noting that “between the thriving 
scenes of minor queer counterpublics 
and the more visible world of the 
official lesbian and gay movement, 
the gap has widened.” 

In a popular panel on youth and 
sexuality, Heather Hendershot 
(Media Studies, Queens College, 
New York) examined the Christian 
Right and its use of rock concerts, 
teen magazines and therapeutic talk 
shows to persuade youth to lead lives 
of chastity and abstinence. While 
acknowledging her own secular bias, 
Hendershot reported that many teens 
are tortured by thoughts and memo- 
ries of sexual activities, and they 
engage in substantial questioning and 
negotiation over sexual terms. 

Eric Clarke (English, University 
of Pittsburgh) presented a paper in a 
panel on publicity and citizenship. 
Noting the saturation of television 
sitcoms, glossy magazines and adver- 





tising venues by commercial images 
of queers, Clarke said that vigilance 
is crucial. Queer inclusion in the 
public sphere often requires normal- 
ized representations and those who 
do not conform to a “hetero-norma- 
tive standard” are shunned and 
repudiated. 

On the same panel, Cécile Velu 
(Languages and European Studies, 
University of the West of England) 
discussed queer politics in France, 
where the National Assembly was 
studying a bill for lesbian and gay 
rights that skirts the issue of sexuality 
by focusing on universal citizenship. 
(The bill was defeated on October 16 
when the Socialist majority failed to 
organize enough votes). 

The panel on location and homo- 
sexuality included a lecture called 
“Queerscape Architecture: The 
Dialectics of Space-Taking and 
Placemaking in Vancouver” by Gor- 
don Brent Ingram (Landscape 
Architecture and Environmental 
Planning, UC Berkeley). Other pan- 
els covered sexual transgressions 
from pornography to prison sex cul- 
ture, race and the construction of 


sexualities and representing AIDS. 


Hde¢e 


Concordia active in 
sexuality research 


} eae Concordia researchers 
presented papers at the Sex on 
the Edge conference sponsored by 
the University’s Sexuality Research 
Project. 

Anna Alexander (Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute) traced the inter- 
section of female sexuality and 
narcotic desire. Drugs mirror the 
changing patterns of what society 
wants from women, Alexander said, 
from the uppers and downers of the 
1950s and ’60s to “the candy-pop- 
ping of Prozac and the languor of 
heroin” in the 90s. An investigation 
of the structures of addiction can 
lead to an altered model of autono- 
my and responsibility in treating the 
question of drugs, she said. 

Thomas Waugh (Sexuality/ 
Cinema) outlined Concordia’s two- 
semester interdisciplinary course on 
AIDS/HIV, which is now in its fifth 
year. Participants in the AIDS work- 
shop discussed the challenge of 
teaching about AIDS as it evolves 
from a pandemic crisis to a chronic 
disease that many people are manag- 
ing to live with. 

Montreal art critic and Humani- 


ties PhD candidate Jim Drobnick 
explored the role played by the sense 
of smell in art, providing eclectic 
examples of olfactory art that expose 
the powerful sensory experiences of 
perfume and perspiration. On the 
same panel, Studio Arts lecturer Neil 
MacInnis presented a paper outlin- 
ing the role played by 18th-century 
French rococo art in the develop- 
ment of contemporary queer 
sexuality. 

Katharine Setzer (Communication 
Studies) discussed online erotic 
interplay in a panel on pornography 
on the Internet. Bina Toledo Frei- 
wald (English) explored Kate 
Bornstein’s use of autobiography to 
deconstruct gender in a panel on 
narrating sexualities. 

In a panel on television, Marcie 
Frank (English) provided a rich 
exploration of television in the works 
of Gore Vidal. Kyle William 
Mechar, a PhD student in the joint 
PhD program in Communication 
Studies, discussed the costs of com- 
ing out in the public sphere in the 
panel on publicity and citizenship. 

-DH 





Overheard at Sex on the Edge 


* ‘Tf oral sex isn’t sex, then it’s 
eating.” Elspeth Probyn on the sex 
scandal in the White House as she 
introduced her lecture Beyond Food/Sex 

* “If oral sex isn’t sex, then it’s 
talking.” Maria Nengeh Mensah (Sex- 
ology, UQAM) at the closing plenary 

* “Lesbianism is presented as 
appealing because of shared house- 
work, borrowed clothes, and female 
camaraderie.” Kathryn Campbell 
(Women’s Studies, York University) 
on the desexualization of lesbians by 


the mainstream press in the ’90s 

* “The ordinary has a lot of lim- 
its for queer politics.” José Munioz 
(Performance Studies, NYU) 

* “Nothing much seems to have 
the power to animate gay people 
any more. They're home making 
dinner for their boyfriends, and 
that’s about as united as we're going 
to get.” Michael Warner on the divi- 
sion over representation of queer 
sexuality in his lecture Public Sex/Inti- 
mate Worlds -DH 


New program in sexuality is interdisciplinary, and open to all 


BY DEBBIE HUM 


n less than 10 years, work in the 

field of queer studies has become 
highly sophisticated, and attracted 
academic attention that in many 
cases has evolved into a broader 
exploration of sexuality. 

Concordia officially launched its 
new interdisciplinary minor in sexu- 
ality on October 9, at the start of a 
three-day conference that was called 
Sex on the Edge and was organized 
by Cinema Professor Thomas 
Waugh and Communications Pro- 
fessor Chantal Nadeau. 

Waugh, who is the program direc- 
tor, explained that the original call, 
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made in 1993 by a task force on gay 
and lesbian life at Concordia, was for 
a curriculum that was relevant to les- 
bian and gay students. The new 
sexuality minor is a space for queer 
studies, Waugh said, but it is a 
slightly broader program that wel- 
comes students who do not 
necessarily identify themselves as les- 
bian or gay but are interested in 
sexual studies. 

“There’s been more and more of a 
critique in the academy of notions of 
identity as being fixed and stable and 
defining everything about someone, 
or everything about a community,” 
Waugh said. “We didn’t want a pro- 


gram that assumed to be able to 


define its constituency and its field in 
a very rigid way. We want much 
more openness.” 

Waugh pointed out that interest- 
ing work in research and curriculum 
is being done at Concordia by people 
who do not identify themselves as 
lesbian and gay but who share com- 
mon objectives with people who are. 
The interdisciplinary nature of the 
program also acknowledges the lim- 
its of university resources, he added. 

The Sex On The Edge conference 
was the culmination of a four-year 
research project led by Waugh, 
called Sexualités, représentations, mar- 
ginalités: Enjeux culturels, sociaux et 
politiques. The team’s co-investiga- 
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tors are Chantal Nadeau (Commu- 
nication Studies), Catherine 
Mavrikakis (Etudes francaises), 
Brian Foss (Art History), Frances 
Shaver (Sociology/Anthropology) 
and Ross Higgins (Sociology/ 
Anthropology). Marcie Frank (Eng- 
lish), was a collaborator with the 
conference and the sexuality pro- 
gram, and Katarina Soukup, a 
Master’s student in Media Studies, 
helped coordinate the conference. 
Participants emphasized the 
importance of historical study and 
explored the relatively new issue of 
citizenship. “That’s an old-fashioned 
term that I think is being revalued 
— moving beyond the idea of being 


outsiders to thinking about members 
of sexually marginal communities as 
being citizens with not only rights 
but also duties,” Waugh said. 

Waugh is the author of Hard to 
Imagine: Gay Male Eroticism in Pho- 
tography and Film. He is working on 
another book, The Fruit Machine: 
Twenty Years of Writing on Queer 
Cinema, to be released this winter. 
He is a book juror for the 1999 
Katherine Singer Kovacs Book 
Award, which is presented by the 
Society for Film Studies. 

In December, Waugh will be 
keynote lecturer at the centenary 
conference on Joris Ivens in the 
Netherlands. 
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Introduction 

The second year in the life of the Code of Rights and Responsibilities produced no 
surprises or new trends. The concerns, questions and complaints which were 
brought to my attention by students, faculty and staff were remarkably similar in 
number and in nature to the first year. Only one statistic stands out, for which we 
can be thankful: in this year, there were no new urgent situations involving threats 
or violence - the two such cases which show up in the statistics were carry-overs 
from the previous year. 
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Consultations 

The statistics provided in this report are based on consultations rather than 
“cases”. Not every consultation with the Advisor turns into a “case” - frequently, 
a student, faculty or staff member is simply seeking advice, or information about 
the Code and the options it provides for resolving conflicts and complaints. Such 
consultations usually require only one interview , sometimes followed up with one 
or more telephone calls. A little over half of all new consultations were of this 
nature, requiring no direct intervention on my part. 


The remaining half develop into cases of one kind or another, requiring active 
intervention by myself or others, or the use of formal complaint or emergency 
procedures. 

A total of 94 new consultations were handled this year. Three of these involved 
situations for which files existed prior to May 1996, during the period when | was 
acting as interim coordinator of the Protocol for the co-ordination of urgent case 
of threatening or violent conduct., but which were dormant throughout 96/97. In 
addition, 23 files were carried over from 1996/97, either because they were 
opened just prior to the end of that period, or because they involved cases which 
required ongoing monitoring or action over a long period. The total number of 
117 consultations is slightly less than the 137 described in the previous year’s 
report. (That report covered 13 months - pro-rated for 12 months, the first year 
handled 126 consultations, several of which had also been carried forward from 
previous years.) 


Type of complaint 

Consultations are classified according to whether or not the complaint - as 
described in the first instance by the person seeking the consultation - fits one of 
the definitions of proscribed behaviour found in the Code. 

The following table provides the number of complaints classified under each defi- 
nition, expressed both in numbers as well as the percentage of the total: 


1997/98 % 
(12 mths) 


1996/97 % 
(13 mths) 


Code article number 
Elite me lsiiliviece) 


Art 15 - discrimination 

Art 16 - personal or 

discriminatory harassment 26 22 33 24 
Art 17 - sexual harassment 

Art 18 - threatening - 

or violent conduct 


Art 19 - property offenses 2 2 4 3 
Art 75 - urgent cases 2 2 2 1 


involving threats or violence - 
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DISCRIMINATION (6 new files, 1 carry over) 


There was a slight increase in the number of people who alleged that they had 
been discriminated against. In one case, a staff person experienced problems 
because of a disability. All the other complaints were from students who believed 
that they were suffering prejudice, at the hands of other students, professors or 
departments, because of their religion or ethnicity. Only one of these opted to file 
a formal complaint under the Code. 


It is typical of such situations that the complainant does not cite any overt words 
or gestures of a discriminatory nature, but rather expresses the “gut” feeling that 
discrimination has occurred - feelings which can not be corroborated by other evi- 
dence or testimony. The question arises, which is not easily answered: although 
there is little evidence of overt discrimination at Concordia, do community mem- 
bers suffer disadvantage because of unwitting prejudice? Do we sometimes make 
decisions or snap judgements or hurtful comments based on our unconscious 
stereotyping of religious or ethnic minorities? 


Another concern has to do with the desire of community members to use the dis- 
crimination article of the Code to correct what they believe to be an unfair public 
attack on their minority group. Typically, there will be a public exhibit which 
expresses a contentious viewpoint, and which someone feels gives a wrong 
impression of their particular group. In such cases, | try to point out that the 
expression of an opinion on any subject, however offensive to some, is not dis- 
crimination as defined in the Code, and that the way to counter the offending 
viewpoint is to publicly express the opposing opinion. 


HARASSMENT (19 new files, 7 carry-overs) 


As may be seen from the table, the number of complaints of harassment has 
remained fairly stable, representing close to a quarter of all complaints. The range 
of incidents is wide: for example, a former student with a chronic psychiatric dis- 
order indulges in spurts of intense telephone harassment of the members of a 
particular department; co-workers are unable to end conflicts which are some- 
times fuelled by years of acrimony; a disappointed job applicant harasses a num- 
ber of University officers and administrators in an attempt to get the decision 
reviewed; faculty members threaten each other in departmental wars over 
appointments and privileges; students complain of feeling harassed in class by 
other students who consistently disrupt the class; front-line staff complain of 
being insulted and subjected to verbal aggression by students who are angry 
about academic or financial decisions made against them; students or staff (typi- 
cally women) complain of being harassed by ex-partners or spouses or admirers 
who have trouble accepting rejection. 


SEXUAL HARASSMENT (8 new files, 3 carry-overs) 


This year showed a slight decrease in the number of sexual harassment com- 
plaints. One case involved a student who sexually harassed a female cleaner, three 
implicated professors who made unwanted sexual overtures to students, two oth- 
ers involved flirtations gone awry between two students, and the last complaint 
was from an instructor who was concerned because he believed that a student 
who was making sexual overtures toward him was possibly suffering from a men- 
tal disorder. Finally, three carry-over cases, described in the previous year’s report, 
were resolved during this year. Two involved inter-student situations, and one 
involved a student and a professor. 


In 5 of the cases, women complained about men, in 2 cases men complained 
about women, and in 1 case, a man complained about another man. 


THREATENING OR VIOLENT CONDUCT (13 new fites, 1 carry-over 


Although there was a slight increase in the number of complaints of threatening 
or violent conduct this year, the actual complaints concerned relatively minor inci- 
dents. For example, the “assault” complaints included an argument that overheat- 
ed and ended in shoving, another that was inflamed by an excess of alcohol and 
ended in an ineffectual exchange of punches and a third that erupted in jealousy 
over a woman. Staff, faculty members and students were all involved in these inci- 
dents. The complaints of threats were more varied. An administrator received par- 
ticularly ugly e-mail messages from a former student whom the administrator had 
had occasion to admonish for his behaviour some months earlier. In several cases, 
disagreements between students or co-workers developed to the point where one 
threatened the other - in most cases, the threats were more blustering than seri- 
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ous in nature. Perhaps more disturbing is the frequency of reports made by teach- 
ers or staff about frustrated students resorting to verbal or written threats and 
insults when they are unhappy about some decision made against them. However, 
not only students are guilty of these uncontrolled outbursts - students reported a 
faculty member whose shouting and swearing in class became so persistent that 
he made his students nervous. 


Finally, a very disturbing and certainly very long case involved a professor who 
received anonymous communications over a period of months. While the content of 
these communications started on a threatening note, they became more innocuous 
over time. Nevertheless, their persistence, the lack of an explanation for the behav- 
iour and the inability of either the police or the University to identify the perpetrator, 
combined to create an extremely unsettling situation for the professor and the pro- 
fessor’s family, colleagues and Faculty. Although the communications have ceased - 
at least for the time being - the identity of the perpetrator is still unknown. 


PROPERTY OFFENSES (1 new file, 1 carry-over) 


One of these complaints was a carry-over from the previous year, involving vandal- 
ism in the Residence. The other was received from a student whose term project 
was damaged when on public display - it was not possible to determine whether 
the damage was accidental or deliberate, although the latter was suspected. It 
should perhaps be pointed out here that serious property offenses, such as theft 
of valuable University equipment, are handled by the Security Department and the 
police. 


URGENT CASES (2 carry-overs, no new files) 


“Article 75" cases involve reports of threatening or violent behaviour where there 
is reason to believe that the person poses an imminent danger to himself or oth- 
ers. It is the responsibility of the Advisor to assess such reports, using additional 
expertise where necessary. If a determination of potential danger is made, the 
Advisor must immediately convene an emergency case management team, which 
is responsible for containing the risk, taking care of those affected by the incident 
and taking action to resolve the situation. Happily there were no new urgent cases 
requiring a full case management team response this year. 


Both of the two cases which were carried over are now considered closed. One 
case, however, involves a person who is currently absent from Concordia receiving 
treatment for a psychiatric condition. If the person is ultimately found fit to return, 
there is a plan in place to monitor the situation. 


ARTICLE 76 (18 new files, 5 carry-overs) 


Article 76 of the Code requires members of the community to report any incident 
or conduct where the person making the report has reasonable grounds to believe 
that there is a potential for risk to others. Again, it is the Advisor's responsibility to 
assess the situation based on the information available and to recommend further 
action if necessary. In the great majority of cases, no risk is identified - but the 
reporting has a useful purpose in that it provides the opportunity for an exchange 
of ideas on how to manage disruptive behaviour effectively, and thus prevent 
problems from escalating into something more serious. 


Although there was an increase in the number of such reports this year, it should 
not be automatically inferred from this that disruptive behaviour is increasing. It is 
more probably the case that more people are now aware of their obligation to 
make reports, and more people are ready to seek advice about managing and 
responding to disruptive behaviour - which can only be regarded as positive. 


Nearly half of these reports concerned individuals who are either known to have a 
psychiatric disorder or whose behaviour strongly suggests that this is the case. The 
challenge in these cases is to try and determine whether there is a potential risk 
while balancing two concerns - the person's right to privacy and to refuse psychi- 
atric evaluation or treatment, and the need to reassure community members 
whose work or scheduled activity on campus brings them into contact with the 
person. There are no clear-cut answers in these situations. The advantage of 
Concordia’s system however, is that it ensures that each situation is carefully 
assessed using whatever expertise is necessary - such as medical and legal - and 
each case is carefully monitored until the person either leaves the University or the 
situation is completely stabilised. 
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The remaining reports were about behaviour that was characterized variously as 
“weird”, strange, abusive, vaguely threatening or outright obnoxious by the per- 
son making the report: the information is submitted because the person reporting 
is concerned that the behaviour in question may escalate or be repeated else- 
where. These reports enable the University to track the development of a particu- 
lar situation throughout the campus and over a period of time. 


Fifteen of the people mentioned in these reports were male, while 3 were female. 
Ten were students, 4 were former students, 2 were faculty members and one was 
the husband of a student. 


OTHER (within university jurisdiction) 
(24 new files, 3 carry-overs) 


This category includes complaints about a variety of situations involving behaviour 
which does not fit the Code definitions. They are within University jurisdiction in the 
sense that they happened on campus and at least one of the parties involved was a 
member of the University. 


Most of the consultations were about conflicts - between co-workers, between 
staff and supervisors, between academic colleagues, between students, between 
students and staff or faculty, between members of the University and outsiders 
(spouses, strangers), between members of a department or a student association - 
where one or more of the parties involved sought help in resolving the matter. A 
few problems were referred to the Office because they concerned behaviour and 
the person referring did not know where else to go. For example, Security report- 
ed a graduate student who confined his 3-year old child in an empty office at 
night while he worked in another room at the other end of the passage. 


OTHER (non-jurisdiction) (5 new files) 

Four of the complainants in this category were female students who sought help 
because they were being harassed, beaten, stalked or followed either by a spouse 
or a stranger off campus. The fifth was from a female student who reported 

being threatened and manhandled by a man who advertised his services as a tutor 
on University bulletin boards. 


Type of response 

In by far the majority of cases, people seeking assistance from the Advisor do not 
choose to file formal complaints. In a few instances a report is made of some kind 
of incident purely for information purposes - the matter has been resolved but a 
report is made in case the problem re-surfaces or escalates later. About a third of 
those consulting were simply seeking advice and information, or requesting that a 
situation be assessed for risk. Many people already have a sense of what they can 
or should do to resolve a problem, and need support or confirmation or the 
opportunity to practice their strategy. The fact that the Advisor’s role is indepen- 
dent, neutral and strictly confidential encourages them to seek such help. 


Occasionally, a complainant simply wants the person causing the problem to be 
“spoken to” about his or her behaviour. When the person is either a student or 
someone who is not a member of the University, | refer the matter to the Dean of 
Students or the Director or Operations Manager of Security, who has a chat with 
the person about what constitutes acceptable behaviour. These verbal warnings 
are usually enough to ensure that the behaviour is not repeated. 

In about a quarter of cases, | was asked to intervene informally to resolve a prob- 
lem - by facilitating meetings, by shuttle diplomacy, by suggesting strategies, by 
helping to draft letters or by any other means that can be devised to meet the 
specific needs of the situation - such as the development of a complex strategy to 
help a student, whose illness caused occasional outbursts of alarming behaviour, 
live with her condition on campus without risk to others. Most of the time, infor- 
mal intervention helps to restore peace between the parties, or at the least, clari- 
fies the issues. Informal solutions, however, are only as good as the willingness of 
all parties to uphold them. 
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FORMAL COMPLAINTS (5 new, 2 carry-overs) 


The table reveals that there is no significant change in the number of formal com- 
plaints filed. Note that two formal complaints were settled prior to a hearing (arti- 
cle 47 of the Code provides for this outcome), while another complaint was filed 
after an attempt at informal resolution failed. The following is a brief summary of 
the cases - details are kept to a minimum to preserve confidentiality: 


1. Administrator complained of threatening email messages from student who 
admitted guilt and agreed to community service, but failed to perform it. 
Hearing scheduled - at the last minute, student offered to pay fine, which 
was accepted, and hearing cancelled. 


2. Faculty member complained that colleague was engaging in threats and 
harassment over departmental appointments - dean upheld complaint. 


3. Woman complained that man was harassing her on campus - complaint 
upheld. 


4. Faculty member complained that student wrote insulting remarks on exam - 
settlement achieved when student apologised and transferred to another 
section. 


5. Student complained of racial discrimination by faculty member - dean 
dismissed complaint.. 


Other activities 

While | still get calls from the external community for assistance with situations 
involving harassment, there is also a strong interest in our risk assessment and cri- 
sis management procedures. This year | gave presentations on the subject to the 
Canadian Association against Sexual Harassment in Higher Education annual con- 
ference and to human resource directors at a CREPUQ meeting. | also responded 
to many written and electronic requests for the same information. 


Amongst other external activities, | participated in an orientation session for new 
McGill sexual harassment advisors, assisted various organizations with case investi- 
gations and continued to work in a voluntary capacity with the Canadian Hockey 
Association to develop and deliver their anti-harassment and abuse program, 
which reaches nearly half a million young players, their parents, coaches and offi- 
cials across the country. 


Internally, | continue to make presentations about the Code and what it stands for 
at every opportunity, such as department meetings and orientation sessions for 
students, teaching assistants and new faculty. 


Conclusion 

Every year | like to remind Concordians that the most important principle underly- 
ing the Code of Rights and Responsibilities is that of prevention. Any problem of 
human behaviour becomes more intractable the longer it is left to fester - it is 
much more effective to get advice and take action when problems first start to 
appear, than to wait until they are beyond repair. This is also a reminder to the 
University community that members are obliged (under article 76) to report any 
situation where there are reasonable grounds to believe that someone's behaviour 
may at some point pose a risk to others. Note that you are not expected to deter- 
mine yourself whether there is actual risk involved - make the report even if you 
are not sure. Remember, our “safety net” is only as strong as it’s weakest link. 


Resolving conflict is almost always a cooperative effort involving several players - 
thank you to all those who provide insight, support and assistance. Special thanks 
to the Ombuds Office, Security, Legal Counsel, Health Services and the Acting 
Dean of Students, Roger Cété. 


Sally Spilhaus 
Advisor on Rights and Responsibilities 
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Introduction 


This report is submitted to Senate every year and published 
in the University newspaper, in accordance with the 
requirements of article 71 of the Code of Conduct 
(Academic). 


A new Code of Conduct (Academic) 


The new Code of Conduct (Academic) came into effect in 
May 1997. Underlying the revision was the principle that 
academic misconduct charges should be handled in a con- 
sistent manner across the University. Under the old Code, 
instructors frequently devised their own sanctions or solu- 
tions when they suspected a student of cheating, giving rise 
to very different outcomes for different students. Under the 
new Code, an instructor who suspects that an offence has 
been committed does not have the option of disposing of 
the matter him or herself - an incident report must be com- 
pleted and sent to the dean of the relevant faculty. 


A second concern identified by the revision was the time- 
consuming nature of holding hearings into every case not 
settled by an instructor. In order to respond to both of 
these concerns, the new Code authorizes the dean (or 
dean's delegate) to adjudicate complaints personally. The 
accused student may opt for a hearing if he or she does 
not accept the dean’s decision. Or the dean may decide, in 
exceptional circumstances such as complexity or gravity of 
the charges, to send a complaint directly to the Academic 
Hearing Board for adjudication. 


Training of Board Members 


The new Code provides for a single hearing board to hear 
all referred cases. The board is composed of faculty and 
student representatives from each of the faculties, the 
Concordia Student Union and the Graduate Students’ 
Association. The Academic Hearing Board is administered 
by a Secretary - the writer was appointed to this position 
at the beginning of the Fall 1997 term. Each hearing 
panel consists of two students, two faculty members, and 
a faculty member who acts as chair. An effort is made to 
appoint panelists who come from the same faculty as the 
student charged. 


Number and disposition of cases 


As required by the Code, a one-day training session for 
Board members, the associate deans appointed by their 
respective deans to handle academic cases, and some of 
their support staff, was developed and delivered in 
November 1997 by the Secretary, Legal Counsel and the 
Director of Advocacy and Support Services. This first expe- 
rience demonstrated that hearing board panelists and the 
deans (or their delegates) have different needs with regard 
to the knowledge required and skills training. In future, 
training will be conducted separately for board panelists 
and deans’ delegates. 
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REPORT 


The Academic Hearing Board 


The following statistics cover the number of reports 
received from the faculties by the Secretary of the 
Academic Hearing Board between June 1, 1997 and May 
31, 1998. A total of 28 incident reports were processed by 
the deans during that period. Six of the charges were dis- 
missed by the deans, while 22 were upheld. Unfortunately, 
because of the differences between the old and new 
codes, it is not possible to provide comparable figures from 
previous years. The following table shows the breakdown 
for each faculty and the School of Graduate Studies. No 
incident reports were received by the Dean of Fine Arts 
during the period. 


FACULTY DISMISSED UPHELD TOTAL 
Arts & Science 5 4 9 
Commerce & Admin 6 6 
Eng & Comp Sc 6 6 
Graduate Studies 1 6 7 
TOTAL 6 22 28 


Types of charges 


As may be seen below, the most common charge was 
some form of cheating during examinations, followed by 
plagiarism: 


CODE ARTICLE DESCRIPTION NUMBER 


Art 12 (ii) Plagiarism 6 

Art 12 (iii) Contribution by one student to 1 
another of work knowing that the 
latter may submit work 
as his or her own 

Art 12 (iv) Multiple submission 

Art 12(vi) Possession of unauthorized 8 
material during an exam 

Art 12(viii) Communication with someone 3 
other than invigilator or obtaining 
non-authorized assistance during 
exam 

Art 10 (other) Various forms of academic 6 
misconduct 

Total 28 

Hearings 


Two hearings were held. 


In one situation, two students were alleged to have copied 
from each other in a multiple choice examination. Both 
students asked for hearings. After the first had successfully 
challenged the dean's decision in the hearing, the dean 
withdrew the charges against the second. 


The second case involved two graduate students, one of 
whom was accused of handing unauthorized material to 
the other during an examination. The student accused of 
passing the material admitted responsibility and was sanc- 
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tioned. The student accused of receiving the material 
asked for a hearing. The panel found that there were miti- 
gating circumstances and reduced the sanction. 


Amendments to the Code 


No matter how carefully a new policy is written, there are 
always a few anomalies in the provisions or the wording 
which only become apparent once the policy is tested in 
practice. The new Code of Conduct (Academic) was no 
exception. Accordingly a meeting was held in the winter 
1998 term to examine the problems encountered and to 
consider what amendments were needed. Present were 
the dean's delegates, Legal Counsel, the Director of 
Advocacy and Support Services, the Ombudsperson and 
the Secretary of the Academic Hearing Board. 


Most of the problems were logistical in nature, involving 
such matters as delays and deadlines and who should be 
informed of which steps in the process. These were fairly 
easily remedied. More significantly, the question was raised 
as to whether the new Code was achieving the desired 
consistency of practice across the University, particularly 
with regard to the sanctions applied. It was felt that while 
there might be consistency within faculties, it was harder 
to obtain between faculties. 


The group found several solutions to address this problem. 
It was agreed that the dean’s delegates should meet from 
time and time to discuss the application of the Code and 
to improve the training provided. To further enhance the 
exchange of information, the Secretary of the Academic 
Hearing Board agreed to develop a case database, which 
contains basic information about the number of cases, the 
type of complaint, the reasons for and nature of the dean’s 
decision, the sanctions applied, and the outcome of any 
hearing. No nominative information is kept in the data- 
base, so deans can examine what their colleagues have 
done without breaching confidentiality. Ideally, the data- 
base should be accessed by any dean's office having the 
necessary software. Failing that, the Secretary will make 
hard copies available to the deans at regular intervals. 


The amendments emerging from this meeting were pol- 
ished by Legal Counsel, and passed by the Senate in May 
of this year. The amended Code has now been distributed, 
and is available on the Concordia web site. Since changes 
approved in May are too late for inclusion in the University 
Calendars, students and faculty members are urged to 
familiarize themselves with the amendments by accessing 
the Web site or by obtaining a hard copy from their 
department office. 


Sally Spilhaus 
Secretary of the Academic Hearing Board. 
August 12, 1998 
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Art educator Anne Savage is subject of interdisciplinary project 


Students design government- 
sponsored Web site 


BY EVE KRAKOW 


= of Concordia staff and 
students has posted its first 
Web site under Industry Canada’s 
SchoolNet Digital Collections, fea- 
turing the life and works of artist and 
art educator Anne Savage. 

The site aims to introduce new- 
comers to the artist, and to make this 
extensive art and research collection 
accessible to a greater number of stu- 
dents, teachers and researchers. 

It also gave the students valuable 
experience, not only in research, 
Web-site design and technical skills, 
but also in project organization and 
planning. 

“Usually when students have to 
design a Web page for class, they 
choose something of interest to 
them. But in real life they will have 
to meet the needs of a client,” said 
Linda Bien, the project’s co-director. 
“As well, their client may be com- 
pletely ignorant of many of the 
technical aspects and restrictions of 
Web design — as was the case with 
myself and (Professor Emerita) Leah 
Sherman!” 

The students were supervised by 
Bien, of the Faculty of Arts Slide 
Library, Greg Garvey, Chair of 
Design Art and coordinator of the 
Digital Imaging and Sound pro- 
gram, and Leah Sherman, curator of 
the Anne Savage Archives at 
Concordia. 

Industry Canada’s SchoolNet 
Digital Collections program is 
designed to help young people 
acquire entrepreneurial and technical 
skills. It also provides cash-strapped 
institutions the opportunity to 
improve access to their collections. 


The Anne Savage project 


employed seven students from Art 
Education and Art Therapy, Art 
History, Design Art, and Digital 
Imaging and Sound. It was this mul- 





tidisciplinary aspect that both Bien 
and Sherman found extraordinary. 

Bien also emphasized the gener- 
ous help received from people in 
various departments throughout the 
University. Materials for the Web 
site were drawn from the Leonard 
and Bina Ellen Art Gallery and the 
Fine Arts Slide Library, as well as 
the Anne Savage Archives. Scanning 
was done at the ITTS Media Lab. 

Born in 1896, Anne Savage was a 
founding member of the Beaver Hall 
Hill group of painters, informally 
associated with the Group of Seven. 
She later helped found the Canadian 
Group of Painters. 

As an educator, she taught art at 
Baron Byng High School for 26 
years, set up Saturday morning art 
classes for children at the Art Asso- 
ciation, was Supervisor of Art for the 
Protestant School Board of Greater 
Montreal, and lectured at McGill 
and the Thomas More Institute. 

In 1967, a Sir George Williams 
MA student interviewed her for his 
thesis. When she died in 1971, she 
left much of her work to Sir George 
Williams University (now 
Concordia). 

The Web site’s lively narrative is 
illustrated by Savage’s paintings and 
some of her students’ works. It also 
incorporates quotes from her and 
those on whom she had a positive 
and lasting influence. These include 
Alfred Pinskey, former dean of 
Concordia’s Faculty of Fine Arts, 
and Sherman. 

When first asked to serve as con- 
sultant for the project, Sherman was 
enthusiastic but had certain qualms. 
She felt the images would not do 
justice to the actual paintings. 

“However, I realized the Web site 
is not meant to replace going to the 
gallery,” she said. “It’s aimed mostly 
at schools and students, to stimulate 
their interest and curiosity. It’s a 
marvelous tool 
for introducing 
them to the 
artist’s work.” 

Amber San- 
som, who re- 
cently comple- 
ted her BFA in 
Art, 
worked on the 
site’s design. 
She enjoyed the 
subject mat- 
erial, and appre- 
ciated both the 
technical and 
organizational 
experience. 

“We had dif- 
ferent direc- 
tives coming 
from Industry 
Canada, 
SchoolNet, and 
Concordia. We 


Design 


Anne Savage 





had to be very organized,” she said. 
“But within that structure, we had a 
lot of free rein. And we had to be 
self-motivating in terms of schedul- 
ing, and so on.” 

Sansom especially liked the aspect 
of students learning from each other. 
Unfortunately, she said, due to the 
tight deadlines, there was not 
enough time for students in different 
fields to learn new skills in the areas 
of their colleagues. 

The site has received so much 
positive feedback that a new one is 
already under construction: Canadi- 
an Sculpture Coming of Age. This 
site will include some slides that are 
in the research collections as well as 
in the slide library circulating collec- 
tion. And while the Anne Savage 
site may be the first Concordia site at 
SchoolNet Digital Collections, oth- 
ers are in progress. 

Under the supervision of Art His- 
tory Professor Joan Acland, a team 
of Native students at Concordia has 
compiled a site titled First Nations 
Art: An Introduction to Contempo- 
rary Native Artists in Canada. The 
site contains information on more 
than 100 contemporary Native 
artists. 

Karen Delutis, MA student in Art 
History and project team leader, says 
the site is currently being edited by 
Industry Canada and expects that it 
will go online in January. 

Another important, although 
somewhat indirect, contributor to 
the project was Anna Reich-Polgar, 
who founded the Fine Arts Slide 
Library in 1969. 

When Reich died, she bequeathed 
money to Concordia and, in particu- 
lar, to the Slide Library. At the start 
of the Anne Savage Web site pro- 
ject, Bien and her colleagues decided 
to use some of that money to buy a 
powerful computer for the research 
collection and Slide Library, to be 
able to work with scanned images. 

. “It’s a wonderful thing that even 
after her death, Anna Reich-Polgar 
has contributed to the growth of this 
library — in such a modern way!” 
Bien reflected. 

You can visit the Anne Savage Web 
site at http://www.schoolnet.ca/collec- 
tions/savage. Linda Bien 1s also seeking 
students to work on future projects. 
Qualified students can contact her at 
848-4690. 
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Concordians help out 
new Ontario art school 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


any Concordians will remem- 

ber Bob Kavanaugh, a fine 
artist, scholar and academic adminis- 
trator who retired last year as 
executive secretary in the School of 
Graduate Studies. Now he is Dean 
of an unusual new school called 
White Mountain Academy of the 
Arts, in Elliot Lake, Ont. 

Kavanaugh did his PhD in philos- 
ophy at Concordia in the 1980s. 
Deeply interested in the native 
approach to arts and crafts, he wrote 
a doctoral thesis on the subject called 
The Art of Earth and Fire. He himself 
is a master potter. 

Last year, he responded to an adver- 
tisement in The Globe and Mail for 
someone to take up “a new challenge” 
in the arts in the remote community of 
Elliot Lake: create a curriculum for an 
art school with strong native elements, 
and be its dean. 

Elliot Lake, on the northern shore 
of Lake Huron between Sudbury 
and Sault Ste. Marie, is an example 
of municipal renaissance. It was built 
in 1955 and prospered for about 30 
years as the uranium capital of North 
America. 

Then, in the late 1980s, the world 
uranium market collapsed. Elliot 
Lake and its surrounding region 
were devastated: 65 per cent of jobs 
were lost, and nearly 50 per cent of 
the population moved out within 
two years, leaving a traumatized 
remnant of only 9,000. 

However, it has remade itself into 
an upscale retirement community, 
offering tranquility, superb munici- 
pal infrastructure and low, low real 
estate. Now its Web site says, “Elliot 
Lake. Population, 13,585. Capacity, 
at least 30,000.” 

Kavanaugh describes White 
Mountain Academy of the Arts as 


the second stage of this renaissance, 
an effort to attract a young and 
diversified population base. 

A collaborative project by the City 
of Elliot Lake and the Anishinaabek 
people of the Serpent River First 
Nation, White Mountain is a private, 
not-for-profit school offering a four- 
year program in contemporary and 
First Nations arts, plus entrepreneur- 
ial guidance and emotional support. 

It’s starting out small, with 19 stu- 
dents, although the administrators 
hope to fill the school with as many 
as 200. Kavanaugh described the first 
class as comprising 12 women and 
seven men. Eight are native and 11 
non-native, and seven are mature 
students and 12 recent high-school 
graduates, he said. 

Concordia’s Dean of Fine Arts, 
Christopher Jackson, was the keynote 
speaker at the official opening of the 
White Mountain Academy of the 
Arts on September 26. 

“Bob Kavanaugh has a very rich 
background academically,” Jackson 
said on his return. “After he was 
invited to be Dean, he called on me 
and many of our staff and faculty to 
assist him in building the new facili- 
ty and setting the curriculum. We 
have discussed ways in which our 
Faculty can continue to strengthen 
our association through exchanges of 
students and faculty.” 

Two Concordians are on the 
White Mountain faculty: Lynn 
Beavis, who is doing her MA in Art 
History, and Arthur Renwick (MFA 
Photography). The faculty also 
includes native practitioners chosen 
by the First Nation. 

“The opening was very moving in 
many respects,” Jackson reflected. “It 
is impressive to see how these two 
cultures have worked together to cre- 
ate such a unique environment for 


the study of the arts.” 
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‘If you’re 17 and mentally ill in Canada, heaven help you’ 


Early diagnosis of mental illness is crucial 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


rl wasn’t the system that didn’t 
know John wasn’t well. It was 
John who didn’t know he wasn’t 
well. That’s what we had to deal 
with.” 

That video testimonial, from the 
mother of a young man diagnosed 
with schizophrenia, underscored the 
urgency of Lili C. Kopala’s message 
on September 24. Kopala, a profes- 
sor and director of research at 
Dalhousie University’s Department 
of Psychiatry, spoke in the D.B. 
Clarke Theatre on “The Importance 
of Early Recognition and Treatment 
of Mental Illness.” 

Commenting on John’s case, 
Kopala noted that John’s parents 
were forced to ask police to pick him 
up off the street in order to get him 
admitted to hospital. 


“Patients tend to show improve- 
ment in six months or less [after 
hospitalization], but someone like 
John, who was ill for years, takes 
much longer. Often people like him 
won't recognize their own illness, 
which makes it tragically hard to 
treat them.” 

Kopala explained that people suf 
fering from mental illness learn to 
adapt to the unusual ways that their 
brains are processing information. In 
an effort to cope, they begin to see 
their thought processes as normal. 
As a result, they frequently refuse to 
believe that there is anything wrong 
with them. 

To make matters worse, diagnosis 
is a tricky business. “We don’t have a 
blood test, like we do with diabetes, 
that will give us an instant diagnosis. 
With mental illness, we can only get 
that by carefully examining a 


patient’s history.” 

In addition, early detection is 
difficult because many of the warn- 
ing signs are mundane or even 
commonplace. 

“Symptoms such as lack of moti- 
vation and ambition, moodiness, and 
an inability to find words to express 
yourself are just as common as delu- 
sions and hallucinations. In fact, 
most of these symptoms are experi- 
enced, at some time or another, by 
people who are not mentally ill.” 
Only clusters of symptoms are con- 
sidered reliable for diagnosis. 

Society pays a high price for 
allowing mental illness to go unde- 
tected for years, Kopala said. “The 
dollar costs associated with treat- 
ment and hospitalization are just 
part of the problem. These people 
are also more likely to take their own 
lives. The suicide rate among people 


with a psychotic disorder is 45 times 
that of the general population.” 

On the other hand, Kopala point- 
ed to independent studies by an early 
detection program under her direc- 
tion in Halifax, and by a similar 
program in the U.S. Both found “no 
successful suicide attempts” by peo- 
ple in their programs. 

Kopala called for more programs 
that do not exclude people on the 
basis of age. She says that a lot of 
teenagers, in particular, are at risk of 
suffering without treatment because 
some do not fit within the carefully 
defined criteria of current treatment 
programs. 

“If you're 17 and mentally ill in 
Canada, heaven help you, because 
you fall between the cracks. You 
don’t qualify for child programs or 
for adult programs. We need youth 
programs, not programs which will 


exclude you if you're not exactly the 
right age.” 

She also called for increased 
research on side-effects of common 
psychiatric drugs. 

“Psychotic patients are not the 
only ones who often don’t want to 
take their pills. Side-effects are a 
legitimate concern, and we need to 
learn more about how pills are 
affecting people. If we don’t help 
reduce side-effects, then adherence 
[to treatment programs] will be a 
growing concern. The consequences 
of non-adherence can be enormous.” 

Kopala’s speech was the John 
Hans Low-Beer Memorial Lecture 
for 1998. The annual lecture series, 
which covers mental health issues, is 
co-sponsored by Ami-Quebec 
Alliance for the Mentally Ill and 
the Concordia Department of 
Psychology. 





Karl Polanyi Institute holds day-long conference 


Global crisis affects world’s poor 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


ations that were sold on the 

wonders of globalization are 
now suffering as world currency and 
commodity markets slide, speakers 
said at a Karl Polanyi Institute con- 
ference on Saturday. 

Norman Girvan, a professor of 
social sciences at the University of 
the West Indies in Jamaica, said the 
problems brought to the world’s 
attention by the Asian currency col- 
lapse are hardly new. “People talk 
about the Asian contagion, but my 
country has been living with that 
kind of thing for 25 years.” 

The social problems caused by 
economic collapse are manifested in 
an attack on society’s foundations. 

“Tf you look at the root of my soci- 
ety, you will see a civil war,” Girvan 
said. “Sixty per cent of murders occur 
within the family and the communi- 
ty. That means that people are 
attacking those institutions, instead 
of looking to them for support. This 
is a society in which individuals are 
looking for solutions to the problem 
of survival.” 

Girvan blames the shock of mod- 
ernization, when economies rushed 
to join the global economy. “We are 
being restructured and reformed to 
death,” he said. “The liberalization of 
economies, without a strong regula- 
tory framework, leaves societies like 
ours vulnerable to short-term move- 
ments of capital.” 

University of Toronto political 
studies professor Mel Watkins 
echoed the sentiment, but from a 
Canadian perspective. He said that 
Canada is also endangered by the 
flight of capital out of Canadian 
financial instruments, particularly 
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when it comes to our battered 
loonie. 

“The long decline of the loonie is 
certainly part of the current currency 
crisis in the world. When we read 
the business press, we are constantly 
being told that so-called ‘commodi- 
ty-based economies’ are particularly 
in trouble these days, with commod- 
ity prices still falling, as they have for 
25 years. Unfortunately, when cur- 
rency traders around the world think 
Canada, they think commodities.” 

The Canadian dollar has shown a 
25-year decline relative to the U.S. 
dollar, the same period as the long- 
term commodity decline, and the 
trend is not likely to turn around any 
time soon. 

“We live in an economy that is 
based on staples,” Watkins reminded 
his audience. “Unfortunately, the 
world prices for these staples, such as 
lumber, pulp and paper, cotton, iron 
ore and nickel, are all currently 
depressed. I don’t want to be gloomy 
here, but forecasters do not see prices 
rising for at least the next three years.” 


Thus, Canadians have 
become hostages to the 
fickle up-and-down price 
movements of goods on 
the world market. 

“During the free trade 
negotiations, one got a lit- 
tle bit tired of hearing 
lectures — for example, 
from Harvard Business 
School professors — on 
how Canadians have to 
learn to ‘live in the world 
market,” Watkins said. 
“Ask the fishermen of 
Newfoundland or the 
Saskatchewan wheat farm- 
ers where they live.” 

During the discussion period fol- 
lowing his lecture, Watkins was 
asked whether the Canada-equals- 
commodities connection drawn by 
currency traders is a matter of per- 
ception or reality. 

“T hate to say anything supportive 
about the guys in the red suspenders, 
but they’re right,” Watkins replied. 
“People always talk about how 
Canadian exports are up, but nobody 
mentions that imports are up, too. 
We are net exporters of resources, 
but not of manufactured goods. So, 
in that respect, we look like Brazil, 
Chile and Russia, countries which 
are all in trouble today.” 

The conference was held in hon- 
our of the achievements of 
Professors Kari Polanyi-Levitt and 
Gregory Baum, on the occasion of 
their 75th birthdays, both of which 
occurred last spring. Polanyi-Levitt 
is a former McGill professor of eco- 
nomics and the daughter of Karl 
Polanyi; Baum is a noted theologian 
and McGill Professor Emeritus of 
Religious Studies. 
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Another perspective 
on the Renaissance 


BY ADRIENNE BAKER 


talian aesthetics scholar Renato 

Barilli gave a lecture on October 
15 at Lonergan College at which he 
suggested a new way of thinking 
about the Renaissance in relation to 
our own times. 

The key to his theory is the 15th- 
century discovery of how to portray 
depth, which we call perspective. The 
discovery of the vanishing point, in 
both painting and in navigation, 
marked a turning-point in Western 
civilization. 

The notion of perspective intro- 
duced an entirely new 
concept into Western cul- 
ture, Barilli said. 
“Perspective placed a rig- 
orous straitjacket on 
Western culture. It is 
what allowed the West to 
perfectly control space and 
distance.” 

Barilli was visiting from 
the University of Bologna, 
where he holds the Chair 
of Phenomenology of 
Styles. The author of sev- 
eral books available in 
English, he once worked 
with Umberto Eco. He is 
also a great admirer of the 
late Marshall McLuhan. 

Like McLuhan, Barilli 
believes there is a physio- 
logical and historical link 
between perspective and 
typography, and he uses 
this link to show that the 
Renaissance was not a 
rebirth, as its name sug- 
gests, but the beginning of 
modernity. 


Because Western civilization is 
confined by industrial models, 
beginning with Gutenberg’s inven- 
tion of the printing press, we are no 
longer part of the modern age, he 
said. Instead, the East is defining 
modernity because these cultures 
never embraced perspective, but 
headed straight into the electronic 
age. 
Barilli also spoke two days earlier 
at the School of Community and 
Public Affairs about Renaissance art. 
He has written Course on Rhetoric 
and Course on Aesthetics, both of 
which are available in English. 





Michael Berard writes a new jazz guitar method for students 


Practise those scales 


BY PAUL SERRALHEIRO 


he guitar is one of the easiest 

instruments to pick up, but one 
of the most difficult to master, 
according to Music Professor 
Michael Berard. “Its tuning makes it 
multi-dimensional rather than linear, 
so it requires a totally different 
approach.” 

To help his students overcome the 
instrument’s inherent complexities, 
the assistant professor in the Music 
Department has written a guitar 
method titled Jazz Guitar Technique: 
Exploring Chords, Scales and Arpeg- 
gios. Berard recently completed the 
book as a thesis for his Master’s in 
Education. 

The book goes further than most 
available guitar methods in integrat- 
ing theory and practice, and 
providing students with guidelines 
that are both simple and thorough. 

“You want the student to get as far 
as possible in as short a time as pos- 
sible,” Berard said. About 80 
students are currently enrolled as 
guitarists in the Music Department. 

Because there’s so much to cover 
and study time is limited, simplicity 
— a principle preached by jazz guitar 
greats like Joe Pass and Pat Martino 
— is the key. Taking some basic 
concepts of successful study habits 
and time-management, Berard came 
up with a streamlined approach to 
promote the essentials of instrumen- 
tal technique, reading skills and 
repertoire development. 

He also drew on his own profes- 
sional background. A one-time 
student of legendary jazz guitarist 


and teacher Mick Goodrick in 
Boston and of Gene Bertoncini in 
New York City, Michael Berard is a 
graduate of the Concordia Music 
Department and has performed with 
international jazz stars like Cleo 
Laine, John Dankworth, Don 
Thompson and Bob Mover, as well 
as local artists Charles Ellison, Jeri 
Brown and Dave Turner (all 
Concordia faculty). 

Berard has also performed in a 
“pops” setting with Erich Kunzel 
and the National Arts Center 
Orchestra. He is a member of the 
Valentino Orchestra, the successful 
swing band led by Concordia’s 
Andrew Homzy, and has recorded 
his own CD, Good News, a collection 
of original compositions and stan- 
dards. He has performed at the 
Concordia Concert Hall as part of 
the Shannon Thomson Quintet. 

Jazz Guitar Technique: Exploring 
Chords, Scales and Arpeggios features 
extensive musical material of a theo- 
retical and practical nature, such as 
chord voicings, common progres- 
sions, chord-scale relationships, and 
practice patterns covering all 12 keys. 
This orients the budding jazz 
guitarist toward a_ thorough 
knowledge of scales, chords and 
arpeggios, which Berard insists is 
essential in jazz. 

“Jazz guitar is different from clas- 
sical guitar because you have to 
improvise,” he said. “You need to 
find what you need instantly.” To 
promote this facility, Berard has 
simplified the approach usually taken 
to scale study, and established five 
equidistant positions on the guitar’s 


Michael Berard 





fingerboard, allowing the student 
to cover all the scales all over the 
neck with the most logical fingerings 
possible. 

Students who took part in the 
field testing of Berard’s method 
praised the liberating logic of the 
book and were especially thankful for 
the practice tables, which break up 
the rigorous work of daily scale-prac- 
tice into more appetizing morsels. 

An additional significant premise 
of Berard’s method is “learning 
through improvisation.” Berard has 
produced a companion audio cassette 
which serves as accompaniment to 
the many exercises. 

Berard’s thesis will earn him his 
Master’s degree in Education at fall 
convocation. He will probably pub- 
lish the book himself. He plans to 
promote Jazz Guitar Technique: 
Exploring Chords, Scales and Arpeggios 
via the Internet and, of course, to 
provide it to his students. 








Fine Connections 
for young artists 


Fine Arts students Sabrina Stea 
(Theatre) and Maggie Greyson 
(Design for the Theatre) are 
bringing out the second edition of 
Fine Connections, a directory and 
networking guide for their fellow 
students, containing a calendar, 
handbook and list of the Faculty’s 
students and alumni. 

The guide was Greyson’s idea, and 
the first edition, published last 
year, offered more than 500 names 
and numbers. 

This one includes even more, and 
has a new twist. Copies will be 
handed out free at a launch party 
open to the Fine Arts community 
on November 5 at ISART, but after 
that, nine students will sell Fine 
Connections for $2 to raise money 
for their own art projects. 
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Theatre season opens tonight 


Wicked Iittle plays 
at the D.B. Clarke 


ive quirky one-acters are on the 

bill as the Theatre Department 
launches a season designed to stretch 
young actors and delight their audi- 
ences. 

The lively evening of playlets 
includes visits with a wise, sassy 
kindergarten teacher, a couple with 
either an unexplained pregnancy or a 
big, indigestible lump in their mar- 
riage, a clumsy dentist and his 
hapless patient, a wife who wants her 
best friend to take over her husband, 
and an actress who yearns, just once, 
to look her audience right in the eye. 

Gerry Gross is directing, the D.B. 
Clarke Theatre is the venue, and the 
prices are right — $10 general 
admission, $8 for seniors, $5 for fac- 
ulty and staff, and only $2 for 
students. A group rate is available. 

Five Little Wicked One-Act Plays 
will run October 22, 23, 24, 28, 29, 


30 and 31, at 8 p.m. Call 848-4742 
for reservations. 

Here is a schedule of the rest of 
the season: 

Cabaret X, a political/musical 
evening, directed by Robert Ross 
Parker, at Hurley’s Bar, 1225 Cres- 
cent St., November 17-26 

The Nightingale, by Hans Christ- 
ian Andersen, co-produced with 
Geordie Productions, directed by 
Elsa Bolam, in the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre, December 4-13 

Bernardo - Bluebeard, a collective 
production based on the Paul 
Bernardo sex murders, directed by 
Eleanor Crowder, at the D.B. 
Clarke Theatre, March 5-14 

Romeo and Juliet, by William 
Shakespeare, directed by the distin- 
guished Russian director Alexander 
Marin, at the D.B. Clarke Theatre, 
April 15-25 





Actor Aislinn Rose levels with the audience in a vignette called Fifteen 
Minutes, one of the short plays that opens tonight at the D.B. Clarke 


Theatre. 


Concordia University 


1998 Fall Convocation 


INFORMATION TO POTENTIAL GRADUATES 


A convocation for all Faculties will be held at Salle Wilfrid-Pel- 
letier, Place des Arts, on Friday, November 20, at 10 a.m. for all 
students whose degree requirements are completed and approved 
at the University Senate’s fall convocation meeting. 


Information concerning the ceremony will be mailed to candidates 
in all Faculties in October. Confirmation of approval of your 
graduation will be accessible on the touch-screen terminals on 
each campus, beginning Tuesday, November 10. 


Students are advised to check with the Birks Student Service Cen- 
tre to ensure that all library fines, student and graduation fees have 
been paid by November 10 in order to be permitted to participate 
in the convocation ceremony or receive diplomas. 


Office of the Registrar 
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Preparation for the new financial information system is underway 


It will be a Banner year 





The Procurement Process Team meet every Thursday morning to prepare for the new financial information 
system. In the back row are Luc Metras (ITS), Henry Kovalcik (Electrical and Computer Engineering), Jong Kwon 
(HTS), Anna Gentile (McGill University), Nick Doulas (Purchasing Services, and team leader) and Pat Pietromonaco 
(Distribution Services). Seated, left to right, are Joan Soares (FS Policies, Systems and Procedures), Sandy 
Whitney (Accounts Payable), Larry Tansey, Catherine Wickham (Purchasing Services) and Wendy Hedrich (IITS). 
Miriam Posner (Chemistry and Biochemistry} is missing from the photo. 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


| March you read a front-page 
article in CTR _ about 


Concordia’s new financial informa- 
tion system, SCT Banner 2000, 
which was purchased at a consider- 
able saving with McGill University. 

Since then, Concordia’s Financial 
Services Department has been hard 
at work preparing for the big 
switchover on June 1, 1999. Larry 
Tansey, Manager of Processes, Sys- 
tems and Policies, explained in an 
interview just how carefully this is 
being done. 

One of the priorities was to secure 
the support of the future users of the 
system by involving them in the 
design and building of the new sys- 
tem. This was done by establishing 
“process teams.” 

Representatives from each func- 
tional area of Financial Services, 
members of Instructional and Infor- 
mation Technology Services (IITS) 
and end users sat down together to 
build the new system. In addition, 
bodies like the University’s budget 
administrators are being consulted 
on a regular basis. 

“Support from the University 
community has been terrific,” 
Tansey said. A technical team, led by 
Wendy Hedrich and Peter Paquet, 
has been busy directing all the com- 
10 
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puter resources necessary for the pro- 
ject’s success. Programmers, network 
specialists, database administrators 
and others have all been hard at 
work for the past few months to get 
the system up and running. 

The Director of Academic Tech- 
nology for the Faculty of Arts and 
Science, Andrew McAusland, has 
also lent a helping hand. When 
Financial Services switched their 
desktops from Macintosh to PC, it 
was McAusland who provided the 
training courses in the use of PCs. 
The courses are recorded on camera 
and then placed on a Web site, 
where the user can view them at 
leisure. 

The FIS project is being directed 
by the Management Information 
Systems Steering Committee (senior 
administrators). Reporting to them 
are the members of the Implementa- 
tion Team (directors and senior 
managers of Financial Services and 
representatives of IITS). 

The reason for the June 1, 1999, 
deadline is the Y2K factor, which is 
not met by the old system. To be 
sure there is a smooth transition, a 
test environment has been created 
where users can go in and work on 
Banner. By next June, general ledger, 
purchasing, budget and grants man- 
agement will be ready for the new 


system. 


“It has a lot of nice features,” 
Tansey said, particularly accessibility 
for the individual user. The current 
FIS is an awkward animal, with two 
or three steps to every task. By June 
2000, when 
Banner will 
be in general 


use, such 
TASKSY OW.” ( Sencesamemente 
done on 
paper, like 


the procurement of goods and ser- 
vices, the issuing of purchasing 
orders, and the cutting of cheques, 
will be done electronically. 

“A system doesn’t usually meet all 
your requirements, but we will do a 
minimum of modifications at first,” 
Tansey said. Requisition forms, ven- 
dor tables, purchase orders — all will 
be redesigned for maximum efficien- 
cy and accessibility to staff in every 
department. 

“It will have a major effect on 
everyone,” Tansey promised, and the 
training and preparation will be 
thorough. “The ground’s not going 
to shake on June 1, but it will be the 
first step in changing the way finan- 
cial business is done in the 
University.” 

Want to learn more about the new 
FIS? Consult the Web site designed by 
Eric Patton at http://relish.concordia. 
ca/treasury/fis/sct.html 
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Just in time for Health and Safety Week 


Hazardous waste 
finds a safe home 


BY HEIDI KLASCHKA 


s Concordia’s Hazardous 

Material Coordinator and 
Radiation Safety Officer, Nabil Bis- 
sada supervises the disposal of all 
dangerous waste on campus. What is 
hazardous waste? Well, anything 
from photocopier toner to chemicals 
in the science departments. 

Bissada collected 11, 692 kilos of 
hazardous waste at the University 
last year. That’s up from a mere 
2,000 kilos 10 years ago. The figure 
keeps climbing, as staff and students 
become educated about how to dis- 
pose of waste properly. No more 
flushing chemicals down the potty! 

The 13th floor of the Henry F. 
Hall Building will soon be a mecca 
for waste storage. At the moment, 
chemical, biological and radioactive 
materials are all stored in separate 
locations. 

“Bringing them all together on 
one floor will be much safer,” 
explained Bissada, poring over the 
design plans for the new facility. 
Indeed, Chemistry undergrads now 
have hazardous waste material close 
to their experiments — in cabinets 
right in the labs. The elevator 
doesn’t even stop at the 13th floor — 
it’s “restricted access.” 

The announcement of the new 
facility is just in time to celebrate 
Health and Safety Week throughout 
the province, October 18 to 24. 

Bissada began asking for a better 
and safer waste location five years 
ago. He claims the new facility 
wouldn’t have been made possible 
without the support of Charles 
Emond, Vice-Rector, Services, at 
Concordia. 

Work 
will begin 
on the new 
facility in 
March, and 
it should be 
operational by September 1999. 

What happens to the waste when 
the 13th floor gets full? An outside 
company is summoned to pack it up 


orks 


$ 


and take it to approved waste treat- 
ment facilities in three provinces. 

Bissada believes Concordia has 
accomplished great feats in haz- 
ardous materials management in the 
past 10 years. “The new facility is the 
fourth part of a positive trend,” he 
explained. 

The first stage came in 1996, when 
the University disposed of all trans- 
formers containing PCBs. Concordia 
is now the only university in Quebec 
that is 100 per cent PCB-free. 

Second, all of the underground oil 
tanks were safely disposed of years 
ahead of government stipulations. 
Concordia is now heated by natural 
gas. 

Third, any air-conditioning sys- 
tems with ozone-depleting 
substances such as CFCs were 
replaced in the Hall Building with 
environmentally friendly systems. 

Concordia’s hiring of Bissada, a 
professional chemist, coincided with 
a 1988 government regulation 
(WHMIS) stating all employers 
must inform employees of hazards 
and hazardous material in their 
workplace, and instruct them on 
how to work safely. 

More than 2,000 Concordia 
employees, from professors to main- 
tenance staff, have since attended 
one of Bissada’s safety seminars. 

The courses are designed to teach 
employees everything they need to 
know to make their work environ- 
ment safe. Staff learn how to 
recognize hazards, protect themselves, 
dispose of waste, manage spills and 
many other relevant safety tips. 

Refresher seminars are a must 
every three years. (Hint: There’s 
always a question about recognizing 
hazard symbols on the test!) 

Students wishing to ask general 
safety questions — for example, 
about fire prevention or air quality 
regulations may e-mail 
hazard@alcor.concordia.ca 

Asked about Homer Simpson’s 
pitiful nuclear waste management 
skills, Bissada smiled broadly and 
declined comment. 
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Ammar Awad played for Syria, France for 12 years 


Soccer star brightens Stingers roster 


BY DEREK CASSOFF 


ou'll have to forgive Ammar 

Awad for not getting too excited 
before each of his team’s soccer 
matches. It’s not that the newest 
member of Concordia’s men’s soccer 
team doesn’t care about the fortunes 
of his side, but Awad is used to play- 
ing in front of bigger crowds than 
the 200 or so faithful who attend 
university soccer games in Quebec. 

A member of Syria’s national soc- 
cer program for 12 seasons, Awad 
has performed before audiences of 
more than 100,000, with his nation’s 
sporting pride often depending on 
his every kick. 

“Here in Canada, you play hockey, 
but in my country, everybody plays 
soccer. It’s the biggest sport,” said 
the 29-year-old midfielder, who was 
born in the Syrian port city of 
Latakia. 

When Awad came to Canada 
with his wife five months ago, it 
wasn’t for the soccer. But once he 
enrolled at Concordia as an indepen- 
dent student, he figured that he 
might as well try out for the Univer- 
sity’s varsity team. 

“People tell me that I could play 


for a professional team like the 


Montreal Impact, but now I just 
want to relax, to play for fun,” said 
Awad. A dentist in his native coun- 
try, he is taking courses at Concordia 
in English and computers. 

Impressing the soccer team’s 
coaches was not a problem for 
Awad, who says he was just about 
born with a soccer ball at his feet. 
At 17, he was drafted to play on 
Syria’s national junior team, which 
finished fifth at the Junior World 
Cup in 1991. 

He represented his country at 
three Asian championships and 
three Arab nation tournaments, and 
played on the Syrian side that just 
missed qualifying for a spot at last 
summer’s World Cup in France. He 
also spent three seasons playing with 
a club team in France — one of the 
first two Syrians to play professional- 
ly in Europe. 

Stingers head coach Vladimir 
Pavlicik, looking to win his first 
provincial title since 1993, could not 
believe his luck when a player of 
Awad’s stature showed up at his 
door looking for an opportunity to 
play. He has since seen Awad pass 
along his experience and soccer 
know-how to teammates who are 
not as well-schooled in the sport’s 


finer details. 

“It’s nice to have somebody 
around with his skill level and his 
enjoyment of the game,” Pavlicik 
said. “A player of Ammar’s calibre 
makes the other players on the 
team look better and play more 
effectively.” 

Pavlicik says he doesn’t worry 
about Awad stealing the spotlight — 
or the ball, for that matter — from 
teammates. Awad is experienced 
enough to understand that soccer is a 
team game, won or lost on a squad’s 
overall performance. And passing 
the ball to teammates happens to be 
Awad’s forte, anyway. 

‘Tm not here to show anybody 
how good I am,” Awad said. “T just 
want to help the team win games.” 

While players with Awad’s talent 
rarely land in Concordia’s backyard, 
Pavlicik says Concordia’s soccer 
teams tend to attract a fair share of 
ethnic players, a mix of second-gen- 
eration Montrealers and visiting 
students from Europe and Asia. 

“We're very representative of the 
student body at Concordia,” he said. 
“Soccer is an international game, 
and this team is an international 
community.” 
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Congratulations to Stingers head coach Pat Sheahan, who collected his 
50th career victory on October 10, when the Concordia football team 
beat the McGill Redmen 30-21. It also happened to be his 42nd birthday. 
Sheahan is now in his 10th season with the Stingers, and has a 51-41-1 
record. Highlights of his career include the 1993 O-OIFC championship 
game, a hard-fought 10-7 win over the Bishop’s Gaiters, and 
accompanying two players — Paul Vajda 








2. Quality Tools for Planning and 
Decision-Making. October 30, noon - 2 p.m. 
A-400, 1420 Sherbrooke W. Free. 


3. Change Management Series. Part |: 
Stress Processing Report and Part Il: Personal 
Strategies for Navigating Change, October 28, 
9 a.m. -5 p.m. A-400. $100. 


4. Ergonomics and your Workstation: 
Making the Right Moves. October 29, 10 
a.m. - noon, V-410, 2110 Mackay. Free. 


5. Business Writing for Today's Office. 
October 30, 9 a.m. - noon, A-400. $40. 


Workshop 

Resolving Conflicts in Ways that Stay Solved, 
by Will McWhinney, will take place 
November 21-22. $400. Register by calling the 
Centre for Human Relations and Community 
Studies at 848-2273 (deadline: November 2). 





Tournament this weekend 


Basketball fans are in for a treat, as 
the Stingers host the popular annual 
Nike-Concordia basketball tournament 
this weekend. 

The contenders are the Carleton 
(Ottawa) Ravens, the Laurentian (Sud- 
bury) Voyageurs and the Memorial (St. 
John’s) Sea-Hawks. 

All games are held at the Concordia 
Athletic Complex, at Loyola. Here’s the 
schedule: 

Friday, October 23 

Carleton vs. Laurentian, 6 p.m. 
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Library workshops 

Workshops at Webster Library are in LB-212; 
workshops at Vanier Library are in VL-122 and 
are hands-on (sign-ups required). For more 
information, call 848-7777 (Webster) or 848- 
7766 (Vanier). 


1. How to Find Articles Using CD-ROMs 
and Online Databases. Webster: Friday, 
October 23, 10 - 11 a.m.; Saturday, October 
24, 11 - 12:30 a.m. (Special session combining 
searching CLUES, the online catalogue, and 
finding articles); Thursday, October 29, 2 - 3 
p.m. Vanier: Tuesday, October 27, 10 - 11:30 
a.m.; Thursday, November 5, 5 - 6:30 p.m. 


2. Get Connected to Lexis-Nexis. Webster: 
Monday, November 2, 2 - 3 p.m. 


3. Get Connected to Internet Search 
Tools. Webster: Monday, October 26, 2 - 3 
p.m. Vanier: Wednesday, November 4, 2 - 
3:30 p.m. 


4. Get Connected to Government 
Information Sources. Webster: Thursday, 
November 5, 2 - 3 p.m. Vanier: Wednesday, 
October 28, 10 - 11:30 a.m. 


In BRIEF... 


Memorial vs. Concordia, 8 p.m. 


Saturday, October 24 
Consolation final, 6 p.m. 
Championship game, 8 p.m. 


Stand-in for Rodman 


Ezra Franklin, a member of the 
Stingers basketball team, has been a 
stand-in for NBA star Dennis Rodman 
in a television series since last summer. 

“At first, | was a bit shy, and wore a 
hat all the time,” admitted the six-foot- 
seven native of Dollard-des-Ormeaux, 
who had to bleach his hair. Filming 





education. 


“If access to education is reduced, 
then we are going to suffer as a soci- 
ety,” Lowy said on the program. 

Quebec grants to post-secondary 
education, on which university bud- 
gets depend, have been reduced by 
25 per cent over the past five years. 
Quebec tuition, which provides 15 
per cent of the budget, has been 
frozen at about $1,668 per year since 
1994, which may account for the rel- 
atively muted student protest here. 

However, tuition fees have risen 
precipitously in other provinces. 
Nova Scotia now has the highest 
average undergraduate fees in Cana- 
da, pegged at $3,903, and is followed 
closely by Ontario. 





went on all summer and into the fall for 
Special Operations Force. The series is 
being made for a Los Angeles TV sta- 
tion under executive producer Jerry 
Bruckheimer. 

“| stand in for lighting and stunt 
work,” Franklin explained. “| do a lot of 
shooting guns, jumping off cars and 
through windows. | took a couple of 
hours of shooting lessons to get ready 
for it.” 

Franklin was “discovered” by a cast- 
ing agent one evening on the street. He 
is a student in the Science and Human 


Affairs program. 
1998 
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Events, notices and classified ads must reach the 

Public Relations Department (BC-115) in writing no later 

than Thursday, 5 p.m. the week prior to the Thursday publication. 
For more information, please contact Eugenia Xenos at 848-4279, 
by fax: 848-2814 or by e-mail: ctr@alcor.concordia.ca. 











OCTOBER 22 ¢ NOVEMBER 5 
Alumni Campus Ministry 
Boston Getaway Weekend Holistic Spirituality and Living 


Friday, November 13, to Sunday, 
November 15. $469 per person, based 
on double occupancy at the Midtown 
Hotel. Reservation deadline: October 
23. Info: Alumni Affairs, 848-3817. 


Time Management 

Paul Loftus will teach you about the 
nature, value and cost of time. You'll 
also learn about various time wasters 
and their solutions. Tuesday, October 
27, 7 to 9:30 p.m., 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W., H-767, $16. Info: 
Alumni Affairs, 848-3817. 


Celebrating Menopause: A Psycho- 
Social Approach 

A workshop for women — pre-, peri-, or 
post-menopausal — which explores 
how to live this transition period to the 
fullest. Kathryn McMorrow will lead 
participants through mini-presentations, 
personal reflection and group sharing. 
Wednesday, November 4, 7 to 9:30 
p.m., 1455 de Maisonneuve W., H-767, 
$16. Info: Alumni Affairs, 848-3817. 


Applied Psychology 
Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers confi- 
dential psychotherapy and assessment 
for adults, couples, families, children 
and teenagers. By appointment only. 
Call 848-7550. 





Art 


October 30 - December 18 

Between Body and Soul, a two-venue 
exhibition of 16 artists, taking place at 
the Leonard and Bina Ellen Gallery and 
the Saidye Bronfman Centre for the 
Arts. Vernissage: Thursday, October 
29, 6 - 10 p.m. Leonard and Bina Ellen 
Art Gallery, 1400 de Maisonneuve W. 
Free. Info: 848-4750. 





CPR/First Aid 
Courses 


Environmental Health and Safety 
offers the following courses, which 
are open to everyone. For information 
and prices, call Training Coordinator 
Donna Fasciano at 848-4355. 


October 23 
Heartsaver CPR 


October 24 
Heartsaver Plus 


October 27 and 28 
CSST First Aid (English) 


October 30 
Heartsaver 


November 4 and 5 
CSST First Aid (French) 


in Hope 

A lunch-time workshop series on top- 
ics such as the role of science, spiritu- 
ality and religion, and the inner child. 
Tuesdays, 12 - 1 p.m., in Annex Z-105. 
Info: Michelina Bertone, S.S.A. - 848- 
3591. 


Learning the Art of Focusing: 
Harmonizing Body, Mind and Spirit 
A workshop on Wednesdays, 1:30 - 
2:30 p.m., Annex Z-105 (SGW), 2090 
Mackay. Info: Michelina Bertone, 
S.S.A., 848-3591. 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 
Every Monday night of the semester, 
from 5 - 7 p.m., delicious, home- 
cooked vegetarian meals. $1. Annex Z- 
105/6 (2090 Mackay). Info: 848-2859 
or Daryl Lynn Ross, 848-3585. 


Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


Register for the following workshops 
at 848-2495. 


Faculty Development Workshop 
Series 


1. Reducing Conflicts in Grading. A 
video will be used to highlight com- 
mon conflicts and to generate discus- 
sion. Guidelines will be distributed. 
Friday, October 23, 9:30 a.m. - noon. 
H-771, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 


2. PowerPoint Clinic. Explore some 
of the more advanced possibilities 
offered by PowerPoint, including inte- 
grating images, sound and video, and 
creating Web versions of presenta- 
tions. Thursday, November 5, 10 a.m. - 
noon. H-521, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 





Community Events 


Rosicrucian Order 

A martial arts seminar on “Hapkido 
and the Power of a Focussed 
Mind/Body” will be held Sunday, 
November 1, 10 a.m. - noon, in the 
West Island area. $15. Info: 684-0395 
or 626-1080. 





Concert Hall 


7141 Sherbrooke W. Tickets and info: 
848-7928. 


Tuesday, October 27 

Peter-Hans Colvenbach, Superior- 
General of the Jesuit Order, 7:30 p.m. 
Free. 


Friday, October 30 
Aviation MBA lecture, 9 a.m. Free. 





Counselling 
and Development 


Pick up a brochure for full workshop 
descriptions (H-440 at SGW, or 2490 
West Broadway at Loyola). Info: 848- 
3545/3555. 


1. Mastering Academic Pressures 
Thursday, October 22, 9:30 a.m. - 12:30 
p.m., SGW 
Wednesday, October 28, 1:30 - 4:30 
p.m., SGW 


2. Successful Job Interviews 
Thursday, October 29, 9 a.m. - noon, 
SGW. 


3. Overcoming Exam Anxiety 
Thursday, October 22, 2:30 - 5 p.m., 
Loyola 


4, Strategies for Academic Writing 
(Revising): Friday, October 23, 11:30 
a.m. - 1:30 p.m., SGW 

(Referencing): Friday, October 30, 
11:30 a.m. - 1:30 p.m., SGW 


Lectures 


Thursday, October 22 

Dr. Rommel Mendés-Leite, Brazilian 
sociologist and activist currently 
based in Paris, on “Bisexualité. 
Repenser la prévention.” 6 p.m., H- 
110, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 
848-4234. 


Thursday, October 22 

Barrie J. Frost, professor of psycholo- 
gy, biology and physiology, Queen's 
University, for the Science College lec- 
ture, “Mechanisms of Brain 
Development: Neuronal Sculpting by 
the Physical and Social Environment.” 
8:30 p.m., H-110, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 848-2595. 


Friday, October 23 

J. Krishnamurti video presentation, 
“Can the Human Mind be Completely 
Free of Fear?” 8 p.m., H-633, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 937-8869. 


Monday, October 26 

Panel discussion on the 1798 
Rebellion, part of the Concordia Irish 
Lecture Series. 8:30 p.m. H-435, 1455 
de Maisonneuve W. Info: 848-2435. 


Monday, October 26 

Dr. Robert Woodbury, senior lecturer, 
Department of Architecture, University 
of Adelaide, Australia, on “The Future 
of Computer-Aided Building Design.” 
8:30 p.m., H-937, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 848-3207. 


Tuesday, October 27 

Phil Fontaine, Grand Chief, Assembly 
of First Nations, on “First Nations in 
Canada: A New Relationship for the 
Next Millennium.” 7:30 p.m., H-110, 
1455 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 848- 
2575. 


Tuesday, October 27 

The Very Reverend Peter-Hans 
Colvenbach, Superior-General of the 
Society of Jesus, visiting from Vatican 
City, Rome. 7:30 p.m., Concordia 
Concert Hall, 7141 Sherbrooke W. 
Info: David Eley, 848-3587. 


Thursday, October 29 

Dr. William Irvine, York University, on 
“When Push Comes to Shove: The 
French League for the Rights of Man 
and Civil Liberties, 1900-45.” 8:15 
p.m., H-407, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 
Free. Info: History, 848-2430/2435. 


Friday, October 30 

Dr. Héléne Benbaruk-Lapointe, French 
Studies, Trent University, presents the 
annual Simone de Beauvoir Lecture, 
on “Beauvoir in America/Beauvoir en 


Amérique.” Noon, 2170 Bishop, room 
101. Info: 848-2373. 


Friday, October 30 

Charles Levin, psychoanalyst and 
McGill communications professor, on 
“The English Patient.” Part of the 
Canadian Psychoanalytic Society's 
Themes of Love in Cinema film series. 
7:30 - 10 p.m., J.A. DeSéve Cinema, 
1400 de Maisonneuve W. $10 general, 
free for students. Info: 342-7444. 


Friday, October 30 

Marion Woodman, Jungian analyst 
and author, on “The Inner Marriage,” 
7:30 - 10 p.m., H-110, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. $6 students, $10 
members, $12 general. Woodman will 
also give a workshop at Dawson 
College on Saturday, October 31, 9:30 
a.m. - 4:30 p.m. Info: 481-8664. 


Friday, October 30 

J. Krishnamurti video presentation, 
“Understanding Meditation Requires 
Order.” 8 p.m., H-633, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 937-8869. 


Friday, November 6 

Sheila Mason, Philosophy, Concordia, 
on “Narrative Ethics.” 4 p.m., H-629, 
1455 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 848- 
2500. 


Friday, November 6 

Dr. Dushyant Yajnik, psychotherapist 
and psychoanalyst, on “My Life as a 
Dog.” Part of the Canadian 
Psychoanalytic Society's Themes of 
Love in Cinema film series. 7:30 - 10 
p.m., H-407, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 
$10 general, free for students. Info: 
342-7444. 





Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information 
Services offers free and confidential 
legal information and assistance to 
the Concordia community. By appoint- 
ment only. Call 848-4960. 





Meetings 


Lesbian/Bi/Queer Women’s 
Discussion Group 

Every Thursday, 6:30 - 8:30 p.m., at 
the Concordia’s Women’s Centre. 
There's a different topic every week. 
Info: 848-7431. 





Office of Rights 
and Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and 
Responsibilities is available to all 
members of the University community 
for confidential consultations regard- 
ing any type of unacceptable behav- 
iour, including discrimination and per- 
sonal/sexual harassment, threatening 
and violent conduct, theft, destruction 
of property. Call 848-4857, or drop by 
2150 Bishop, room 110. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for informa- 
tion, confidential advice and assis- 
tance with university-related prob- 
lems. Call 848-4964, or drop by 2100 
Mackay, room 100. 





Special Events 
and Notices 


Essay Competition 

The Liberal Arts College is celebrating 
its 20th anniversary with a special 
prize essay competition. Open to all 
College applicants, the 1,000-word 
essay should address the anniversary 
theme: Reading Great Books, Reading 
Ourselves: The Books of our Lives. 


First prize: $1,000. Second prize: $500. 
Deadline: June 1999. Info: Lina 
D'lorio, 848-2565. 


Sparklers Club 

The student club for those 55 years of 
age and over will hold a wine and 
cheese party on Wednesday, October 
28, 4-7 p.m., H-762. All are welcome 
to meet and socialize with other 
senior students. Info: 848-7422. 


Economic justice 

Concordia OPIRG presents an interac- 
tive slide show presentation and dis- 
cussion on issues surrounding coffee 
cultivation and trade. Thursday, 
October 22, 7 p.m. 2149 Mackay. $2- 
$3. Info: 848-7585. 


Recycling tour 

Concordia OPIRG will host a recycling 
tour on Saturday, October 24, at the 
Complexe Environmental de Sainte- 
Michelle. It starts at 12:15 p.m. in 
front of the QPIRG office at 2130 
Mackay St. and ends at about 3 p.m. 
Transportation to and from the recy- 
cling plant is available and the tour is 
free. Info: 848-7585. 


Under Wraps 

A one-hour documentary on the taboo 
subject of menstruation, focusing on 
the health and environmental ramifica- 
tions of the feminine hygiene industry. 
Wednesday, October 28, 7 p.m., 
Women’s Centre, 2020 Mackay. Info: 
848-7431. 


Call for submissions 

Submit fiction under 2,700 words, 
poetry under 1,000 words for the 
Headlight Anthology. Drop off or send 
two copies, typed, double-spaced, 
with cover letter to: Concordia 
University, c/o English Department, 
“Headlight,” 1455 de Maisonneuve 
W., Montreal, H3G 1M8. Deadline: 
November 27. Info: 281-6643. 


Fellowship competitions 

The Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute, 
with funding from CIDA, invites appli- 
cations for the following: Summer 
Program in India (1999), deadline 
October 30; Women and Development 
Awards in India (Faculty, Doctoral and 
Pilot Project Awards), deadline 
October 30; Language Training 
Fellowships (1999-2000), deadline 
January 31; Undergraduate Awards 
(1999-2000), deadline January 31. 
Info: (403) 220-7467, sici@acs.ucal- 
gary.ca 


Listening and referral centre for 
students 

Peer Helpers are students who are 
trained in active listening skills and 
referrals. Drop by to talk or get infor- 
mation at 2090 Mackay, room 02, or 
call us at 848-2859. 





Theatre 


Five Little Wicked One-Act Plays, 
directed by Gerry Gross. October 22 - 
24, 28 - 31, 8 p.m. D. B. Clarke 
Theatre, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 
$10 general, $2 Concordia students, 
$8 seniors, $5 Concordia staff and fac- 
ulty. Reservations: 848-4742. 


“Play it back, Jack!”, from the Hudson 
River Playback Theatre, an innovative 
form of theatre improvisation in which 
audience members tell stories from 
their lives, then watch as they're 
enacted. Sunday, November 1, 7:30 
p.m., Cazalet Studio (F.C. Smith 
Auditorium), Loyola, 7141 Sherbrooke 
W. $8 general, $5 students/seniors. 
Tickets: 482-5473. 





Unclassified 


For sale 

A Cross-country Nordic track machine. 
Hardly used. Asking $250. Call Andrea 
at 848-4604 or 933-4756. 


House rental 

NDG, furnished, 2 bedrooms. On 
downtown/cross-town bus routes. 
January-July — dates negotiable. 
Reasonable rent. Info: 481-4129. 


For rent 

Montreal West, Westminster Ave. 
Upper 6-1/2, newly decorated, 
equipped, garage, heated, quiet. Good 
access to all transportation modes. 
$725/month. Call 488-2656. 


For rent 

1100 Docteur-Penfield, large, comfort- 
ably furnished one-bedroom apart- 
ment. Pool, sauna, dépanneur. 
Available December 8 to April 7. $875. 
Info: 844-4115. 


For rent 

Ski chalet for rent by weekend, week, 
month. December - May 1. Near North 
Hatley. Wood stove, view of moun- 
tains, near excellent XC and downhill 
skiing. (819) 842-1120 after 6 p.m. 


For rent or sale 

NDG/Loyola area. Duplex 5 1/2. Clean, 
quiet. Non-smoking, no pets. Info: 
488-3550. 


Help wanted 

Family looking for energetic cleaning 
person, NDG area, once or twice a 
week. Please call 488-2482. 


PC lessons 

A Concordia alumnus, BA 
Communications, offers new PC users 
easy lessons to make your computer 
time more efficient and enjoyable. 
Info: Richard at 482-7998, e-mail: 
richard.carruthers@sympatico.ca 


Tutoring 

Do you need tutoring in your courses? 
A Concordia alumnus, MA economics, 
can prepare you for your exams, 
research, and writing assignments. 
Info: Geepu at 985-6622, e-mail: 
aclad@colba.net 


English angst? 
Proofreading/correcting for university 
papers, résumés, etc. Also tutor for 
English, written and/or conversation. 
Good rates. Lawrence: 279-4710. 


Spanish immersion programs 
Designed to meet your needs. 
Carefully selected schools in Mexico, 
Central and South America, Spain. 
Programs all year. Info: North-South 
Connections, 236-3400. 


U.S. work permits 

We can help Canadian citizens 
increase their chances of receiving 
U.S. work permits. Also, U.S. immigra- 
tion and related business matters. B. 
Toben Associates (U.S. lawyers), 288- 
3896. 





Workshops 


Computer workshops 

Instructional and Information 
Technology Services (ITS) are offering 
a variety of computer workshops. For a 
schedule of the workshops and how to 
register, please pick up a flyer at LB- 
800, 1400 de Maisonneuve W. 


Employee development workshops 
To register, or for inquiries, please 
contact Carmelita Swann at 848- 
3668, or via e-mail at 
cswann@alcor.concordia.ca 


1. Basic Quality Tools II. October 23, 
noon - 2 p.m. A-400, 1420 Sherbrooke 
W. Free. 
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